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The flawrey field where Fancy walks wit’) Truth, 
To charm, inspire, instruet the heart of youth; 
Where days departed pleased remembrance brings, 
While Virtue smiles, and genius stoops her wings ! 
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ALBERT, OR THE FEELING BROTHER. 
BY WILBERT FITZWILLIAM, 


** Be not over exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils: 
For grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 
What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And runto meet what he would most avoid? 
Or if they be but false alarms of fear, 
How bitter is such seif delusion !°—Comus. 


The hollow murmuring ocean, on the shore 
of which he wandered, was in perfect unison 
with the mournful feelings of Albert, And, 
though he loved, dearly loved, its melancholy 





moan, though he could find no place that so 
fully accorded with the pensive emotions of 
s hishosom, yet he never visited this favourite 
resort without being, ina short time, so com- 
pletely absorbed in meditation as hardly to 





notice any of the objects by which he was 
surrounded. 

It was the hour of midnight when, in one! 
of these thoughtful moods, he bent his lonely 
steps along the coast, reckless of his path. 
The moon was veiled by lucid, silvery clouds, 
that partially permitted a glimpse of her 
beams, but kept her glory from the gaze of 
men. It was a kind of twilight, and vet a 
cold appearance was spread upon the face of 
things, that had an influence unknown even 
tothe gray hue of evening. There was an 
enchantment in the scene, a solemn soul-bind- 
ing spell, such as lingers around the tombs of 
thedeparted. Anon it appeared as if spirits 
Were waving half-visible wings, for something 
like faint shadows lightly glided by him as he 
strayed over the dimly-shining sands. Far as 
the eye could pierce across the deep the 
gentle waves rolled slowly on, darkling amid 
the fitful gloom. At a little distance’ rose a 
ndge of jutting cliffs towards which his wan- 
derings now were leading; still, heedless, he 
pursued his way, without raising his eyes from 
the ground, till the sound of the breakers 

ashing on the rocks awaked him from his 
Teverie, He looked around, and, finding his 
Situation, he determined to ascend the craggy 
steep. At that moment the moon threw aside 
ler veiland appeared in full splendor, the 
ean sparkled in the cheerful rays, and the 
shadows fled to the recesses of the caves. 
Guided by the light he climbed the rough 


’* 


save the ever-noisy sea. When he arrived 
near the summit he heard qa rustling beneath 
a hanging rock, and, as he approached it, was 
startled by a sea-gull, that, roused by his foot- 
steps, flew screaming from its nest. Having 
reached the eminence he seated himself on a 
rock, and again indulged in his soul-absorbing: 
reflections, 

Who has beheld the dense thunder-clouds 
hang over the valley, increasing in darkness, 
and filling each breast with forebodings, and 
veiling each eye in gloom? Dark as the 
tempest might seem to the eye, terrible as 
the imagination might depict its appearance, 
—the earth experienced its blessings—the 
forests brightened in the descending shower 
—the flowers looked up with a smile in the 
sullen face of the life-giving heavens. Darker 
than those clouds brewed the storm in the 
mind of Albert, yet, heavily as it hung, no 
kind falling drop cheered the drooping blos- 
soms of his bosom. In his memory he retraced 
the times when he had walked delighted 
amid the scenes that now gave but a melan- 
choly sense of pleasure. Once he could con- 
verse with joy of the wild rocks, the majestic 
ocean--the rising sun—the midnight star- 
spangled sky—but—he had a companion—he 
reflected on his virtue—a dearly,loved com- 
panion—he thought of their friendship ;— 
Despair enveloped him in his mantle, he 
cried out in distraction **Oh happy days! 
oh more than brother! all forever gone! 
Collect ye clouds, curtain the sky and hide 
yon shining lamp! Ha! still it shines, and 
ocean laughs, provoking me to rage! No! 
treacherous sea, never my watchful eye should 
bend along thy range, but fancy, led by hope, 
still whispers, watch! Yet fancy what, or 
hope? Hope that my brother’s carcase buoy- 
ant-floats upon his fatal foe, or fancy that the 
silver-crested wave has kissed his lilly fore- 
head, cold in death? No? never shall [ have 
the horrid joy to press his marble corse! 
Hence, memory, fancy, hope ;—but come 
despair, still will I welcome ‘thee in all thy 
horrors! Oh, weave a pall for blighted joys, 
enwrap my soul, and let my hermit thoughts, 
from all the world in deepest shades con; 
cealed, portray my wretched doom !” 








passage ; all nature was hushed in silence 


Again the sky was covered with clouds, tha, 
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rising wind whistled around the brow of the,innocence. And, though her form was s0 ai. 
mountain the moon no longer glittered on)|tractive, her education, her manners, and hey 
the rippling waves, but sullen darkness)/sentiments, were in every way calculated to 
spread upon the world the shade of her raven/|produce love and respect in all her acquain. 
plunes. So strong were the feelings of)tance. Such was Elvira. 
Albert, that he beheld the clouds as obeying)| Albert, rising, looked around him with an 
his mandate, and cast around his eye with «| air of inquisitive surprise. ‘* Stranger,”” said 
peculiar air, and seemed raised to a pitch of |Elvira, **be not disturbed, you are under ay 
the wildest grandeur. hospitable roof. My father while assisting 
But he was soon aroused from his trance,|'those who escaped from the vessel, discover. 
for the sudden flash, the long-resounding}/ed your perilous situation. Already had the 
peals and the heavy-falling rain, bespoke the|'rising waters washed the rocks at your feet, 
awful storm. Awake to his situation, he you were taken as from the arms of death ; 
sought a cave that he observed when he first) here were you laid, and here have I anxiously 
ascended the cliff, and, having entered it, he} watched the return of sensibility.”? ** Ak! fair 
sat down on a rock, rising near the opening,|lady,” said Albert, ‘your kindness has laid 
to contemplate the increasing tempest. me under an obligation which [I am unab!e to 
He started ! he thought he heard the report) express.” “ But pray,’”’ he continued, “ relate 
of a gun—again it sounded, with cries mingled} 'to me some of the circumstances attending 
with the storm; he rushed to the edge of the! the wreck of the vessel; for although I still 
precipice. Far below he saw lanterns hurried to} feel the effect of the terrors of the past night, 
and fro along the shore. At that moment the) am so used to misfortune that a mere recital 
lightning illumined the ocean, and he caught! lof sufferings can produce no overpowering 
a glimpse of a vessel thrown upon the! feeling.’ 
breakers. “More friends to glut the sea!’’|| After a little hesitation, not occasioned by 
cried Albert, throwing a hasty glance over|embarrassment, but solely from the fact of 
the roaring element, at the same time setting) Albert being a stranger, Elvira recounted the 
off for the place of descent. Great was the) history of the shipwreck as her father had re- 
danger he encountered on leaving the top of, ceived it from the crew. 
the cliff—no light to guide him, save the It would be unnecessary to relate the par- 
dazzling flash while the thunder rolled almost) ticulars here—suflice it to say, that the vessel 
incessantly, and the rain in torrents fell over) wrecked was a man-of-war, returning home— 
the slippery crags. At length, however he that when she was first thrown on the rocks 
reached the shore in safety and eagerly sought her guns had alarmed a neighbouring village 
the place where he had seen the lights. But, —that Mr. Nelson (Elvira’s father) with the 
just as he turned around the base of the villagers, had been successful in aiding the 
mountain, a fatal stroke fell on the vessel. escape of the crew, and a passenger, who had 
In an instant ’twas in flames ; shrieks rose been received on board from a dull-sailing 
from the shore, the magazine was fired! merchantman in the hope of sooner reaching 
—the earth, the sea, the sky, shook in the, his friends—and lastly, that the crew had 
explosion ; ‘he wreck, whirled in a'oms, was, been taken in'o the houses of the villagers 
thrown into the air—thousands of blazing, till some way could be obtaine:! for their 
cinders flew along the sky, and the face of removal to the nearest naval station. 
nature, for leagues, assumed a ghastly and) Itis with the passenger, mentioned above, 
livid glare! Albert reeled to the cliff and that we are at present particularly concer 
sunk, insensible, beneath a projecting rock. |'ed. This person was no other than the 
The storm had gone over, and the morning, brother of Albert. He for whom so maby 
fresh and lovely, arose upon the wov-ld.! tears had been shed, for whom so many nights 
Albert awoke from his lethargy ;he gazed)|were rendered sleepless, and for whcm the 
around in astonishment ; he saw, as it were a)bloom of health had forsaken the cheek, the 
vision, The explosion was still before him,| sparkle of sprightliness had left the eye, 4! 
but he beheld a scene entirely different from the dove of peace had flown from the homes 
any thing that would have been created by) of his kindred. He had been to India. Timé 
his disturbed imagination. He fwund himself, after time he had written to his friends to 8 
laying ona sofa in a room that opened into a) quaint them of his situation, but, for some 
garden dressed in all the beauty of spring.||cause, (which they never knew) no lette! 
Formed by the finger of beauty, and having) ever reached their destination. He had amass 
the air of primeval modesty, sat by his side a)!ed considerable property, and was returning 
lady. Not the gaudy decorations of wealti,|'to his friends, and to one for whose sake he 
were employed to display her charms, ncither||lad undertaken the voyage, and whor 14 
had poverty hung a mean attire around her;}'expected to receive as his bride. Happ! 
but, neatly clothed in simple white, she ap-||it happened that he left his valuables to the 
peared as a model of taste, as a picture of|;care of the captain with whom he embarkec 
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jot, in a short time afterward, the merchant-|and accomplished brother, would not produce 
man arrived in safety, and he received his, the deepest-rooted melancholy, if that brother 
goods uninjured, were taken from his embraces—if the fate of 
° put we must return to Albert. After Elvira) that brother should involve him in despairing 
had finished her relation, he inquired if she) -uspense. A brother of refined feeling, with 
had heard the name of the passenger. ‘* His) a companion of childhood and youth as ami- 
name,” she replied, ‘*‘ | heard was Hamilton.” able, and as like aman as was Henry, can easily 
«Hamilton !” exclaimed Albert, ‘* Hamil-|'imagine, and sympathize in the sorrows of Al- 
ton? and he nearly relapsed into his former) bert. 
state. Elvira was astonished—she could not!) And now, without further circumlocution, 
apprehend why the name should so affect him.| I will hasten to inform whoever is reading this 
Afiera few minutes, however, he recovered,| tale, of the conclusion of the whole matter. 
and eagerly asked her if she had heard any; Henry was married to the lady to whom he 
thing more respecting him. “IT heard,” she) was engaged before he went to India. She 
tremblingly answered, “that his parents re-; was in every respect worthy of him, and, of 
sided at the distance of two or three miles course, they pass their days in happiness. 
from the village, and that he had gone to seek! Albert entirely recovered, repeatedly visited 
them!” © My brother!” cried Albert, in aj the house of Mr. Nelson, and at length, with 
kind of delirium, and, overcome by his sensa-, the approbation of all parties concerned, was 
tions, he sunk to the floor. Elvira called for; united by the ties of matrimony to the lovely 
assistance, and again was Albert laid upon the) Elvira, with whom, in a dwelling opposite his 
| brother’s, in the midst of his friends, I leave 





sora. 

Who could describe the highly-wrought 
fee ngs of this young lady—entirely ignorant, | 
ti] that morning, of Albert, gathering nothing 
from his conversation but the lamentations of, 
sorrow, and seeing bis manly features bearing, 
the pensive mien of misfortune. Often, as 
she waved her fan over his pallid counte-, 
nance, she nearly expressed the wish that the, 
passenger might indeed be his brother. And 
her wishes were not blasted. 

Albert had not lain long in this situation 
when his brother, Henry Hamilton, arrived at 
the house of Mr. Nelson. He had found hisrela- 
tions in great distress, searching for Albert., 
After their expressions of joy at the return of 
Henry, and aspirations of gratitude for his, 
wonderful escape, again they proceeded in, 
quest of his brother. Henry separated from 
lis friends, and, finding Mr. Nelson, was in-! 
lormed by that gentleman where his brother; 
had been discovered, and where he then was. 

When Albert again recovered, he was told 
the truth of his expectations—that the person 
Elvira had spoken of was, indeed, his long- 
lost brother. It was sometime before he 
became so composed that Henry could be! 
almitted to see him. | 

But I must pass over the particulars of the, 
mecung, for the development of such strong 
ieelings is better imagined than described. I 
ight speak of tears of joy, I might say that, 
they hung on each other’s neck in ecstacy, | 
but the secret labourings of the heart, the! 
tansporting throbbings of delighted feeling, | 
faniot be told in words. 


And here I beg any who would decry Al-|, 


‘tt as being too effeminate in his character, 
© consider the circumstances in which he 
Was placed—to suppose themselves in his 
‘ondition, And who that would do this can 





say, that affection, if fixed on a noble-hearted 


4 


him happy. 

Gentle reader! I have endeavoured to de- 
fend the character of Albert, who was indeed 
amiable, but before I take my leave, I would 
add, that the advice in my motto, should be 
preferred, as a rule of conduct, to the virtue- 
leaning weakness of my hero. 

—— 
CORNELIUS AND ARM‘ND. 


The following interesting account of an ini- 
tiation into the mysteries of Jacobinism, is 
taken from the second series of My. Grattan’s 
highly amusing work, entitied, ‘* Higu-ways 
and By-ways.” The well autiienticated his- 
tories of the German Illuminati, render it pro- 
bable that this detail is not altogether ficti- 
tious : 

*¢ Cornelius stopped for a while in the nar- 
row path on the brow of the hill, along which 
his companion led the way; and while he 
contemplated the calm beauty of the scene, 
and felt as if his whole thoughts could smo /th- 
ly float on the silver surfaced stream, he was 
roused by Armand, who stepped short, and 
said aloud— 

* Now, citizen, we are arrived, in the name 
of liberty, advance and enter.” 

Cornelius started at the summons, but re- 
collected instantly the purpose he had in 
mind, and with unhesitating step, he followed 
‘close upon his guide. They entered a cavity 
in the earth, almost wholly concealed by 
branching shrubs, and Arman@ having whis- 
pered some watch word, a man dressed in 
black, received them in silence, and motioned 
them to passon. The passage was narrow 
land winding, dimly lighted at intervals by 
imelancholy lamps, which shone on the dark 
{walls and showed occasionally grim ornaments 
lof skulls and bones, They penetrated far 
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into one of those excavations which are {orm- 
ed all along the face of the hill, which were 
originally intended for wine vaults, and most 
of them used as such. In the depth of one 
of these recesses, the society of the Iumina- 
ti held their secret meetings. Every thing 
which could impose upon the minds of the 
weak, or rouse the imagination of ihe enthu- 
siastic proselyte, was studied in the decora-! 
tions of the cavern council chamber, and its) 
approaches. Dim lights, black hangings, | 





scattered instrumenis of death, and mementoves || 


of mortality, were displayed in scanty and! 
solemn arrangement. Armand led on, follow- 
ed by Cornelius, who felt no sentiment but 
contempt for the imposing mummery; but at} 
length, when they reached an opening space, | 
which Armand announced as the anti-chamber | 
of the council room, our hero started with | 
horror, and felt his blood run chill, as he ob-. 
served three or four naked corpse lying on| 
the floor, in the breast of which a dagger was 
stuck, while from each, a stream of blood ran} 
trickling. 

Armand saw his emotion, and smiled. He | 





ihe first proof of his patriotism, his devotion 
to the cause of freedom, and his hatred of its 
foes. He answered in the affirmative; ajq 
then it was demanded of Armand, whether he 
was willing to set the example to his friend 
of the deed which he would be called Upon 
to perform. Armand replied that he Was, 
and on a word, a curtain was drawn, which 
disclosed a cave, still darker than the other, 
from the vulistinguishable depths of which 
low groans were heard to proceed. They 





|became gradually louder, and finally, a blood. 
istained couch was brought forward by two 
men, and on which lay bound another writh. 
ing In apparent agony. 

“ Take the dagger, brother,” said the pre. 
sident in a hollow, yet fierce tone, ‘* take 
the dagger, and strike the Aristocrat to the 
heart.” 


Armand seized the weapon and advanced 
towards the couch. The man who lay on it, 
and who seemed suffering under the inflic. 
tion of torture, no sooner saw the uplifted 
weapon than he uttered a shriek, which seem. 
ed to pierce Cornelius’ heart, and screamed 


| 


felt a species of triumph in the momentary |jaloud for mercy ! 


expression of alarm, which Cornelius’ face | 
displayed. Sut the latter construed his smile! 
in a different sense. He thought he saw in it) 
the rejoicing treachery of a murderous inten-! 
tion. He shrank back, and turned his head | 
round with the view of flying from the place, 
when he observed two men dressed in black 
with naked swords in their hands, who had} 
followed silently, and made retreat impossi-! 
ble. They said, with an encouraging expres-| 
sion of countenance, “fear nothing, this is | 
but a preparation for the test of your courage | 
and virttes,” 
** Do not hesitate, or doubt me,” whispered | 
Armand, ‘‘ be firm, or you are lost.” 
With these words he knocked at a door! 
before them, and on his replying still in whis-| 
pers, to some questions fromm within, it open-! 
ed, and he and Cornelius once admitted, it. 
closed again with a sudden sound, that was) 
like the echoing sentence of eternal imprison-| 
ment. 
 Whree men of fierce aspect sat at a table: 
their looks glanced wildly through their raven 
jocks, and seemed to tell a story of ferocious 
thoughts and deeds. The chamber was like 
the approaches to it, faintly alighted and sad- 
ly adorned. A book lay on the table, with 
writing materials. Three or four daggers 
was its only other furnitere,and their blades 
wer. steeped in blood. 


Armand, as the name, age, and quality of the’ 
friend whom he thus introduced for admissod 


ment and horror. 


‘*“No mercy for the Aristocrat—no hope 
for the royalist,” cried Armand, * blood, 
blood, in the name uf our country, and out 
revenge !” and with the last words, he struck 
the dagger full against the suppliant’s breast. 
A stream of blood followed the weapon as he 
drew it back—a deeper groan issued fiom the 
body, and both executioner and victim were 
instantly concealed vy a black curtain which 
fell between them and the witnesses of the 
deed. 

** Cornelius stood shocked with astonish- 
A few minutes of still and 
dreadful silence passed over when the curtail 
was slowly raised, and the mute attendants 
carried forth a dead body, the poignard fast 
in its bleeding bosom. ‘They passed the door, 
and Cornelius’ heart sunk, as he heard tle 
dead weight of the corpse fall on the earthein 
floor. 

“*The couch was again brought forward, 
and on it lay another man, apparently more 
exhausted or more firm than the first, for he 
only heaved heavy sighs, and but half turned 
his palid face and scarce open eyes with li 
difference or insensibility on the scene. 

“Now, citizen, take the dagger, and rid 
the country of one enemy more, establishing 
your right to her gratitude, and our cont 
dence. Take up the dagger,” cried the 


|| president. 
A few rapid questions wére propose’ to | 





Cornelius in the abstraction of terror, sez 
'ed the weapon—advanced as it were mstinc 
tively towards the couch—raised the arm while 


into ile society. These were answered, aid his brain reeled—but started in instantan’ ous 
entered in the register which lay on the table.|/ recollection of the scene before him, and ¢ 


Cornelius was asked if he was ready to give! the deed he was about to commit, The og 
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wer was falling from his hand, when the pros- 
trate man called to him in a smothered whis-| 
per, inaudible, or unnoticed by the persoiis at! 
the table, or the mute attendants, ** Strike: 
fearlessly, Cornelius—it is f, Armand—there' 
js no reality in your blow; I wear a corselet, | 
your dagger’s blade runs into its own hilt—| 
strike!” 

‘«‘ A quick conviction passed across Corne- 





with her husband, the romantic country of 
Switzerland, in those delightful scenes, sacred 
to imagination and fancy, where prolific na- 
ture had touched every object with the pen- 
cil of delicacy, she could not be otherwise 
than happy; for she loved even to devotion, 
and was as devotedly loved. Time passed 
like a golden dream in the shimbers of night, 
and the brilliant luminary of the east arose 


lius’ mind. He saw ali was a hideous trick' every morning but to scatter odoriferous 
to try the nerves of the proselytes. He struck! flowers inher path. Brilliant then was the 
at the bosom of the pretended victim. The |sun of her husband’s military glory, and hap- 
groan issued and the blood flowed—and the |py were the days of Amelia Manson. Years 
curtain fell between him and the council passed away ; and now the thunders of war 
—— bition : aE deg 4 ise § ea ere sree age oo mpg: 

Armand sprung upon his feet, and was Wit), the distracted shores of Poland. midst the 
our hero hurried by the mutes into another |political faction and intrigue, which divided 
room, where brilhant lights shewed a party )that unhappy country, the Russian, Prussian 
of upwards of a hundred young.men, carous- and Austrian banners were seen waving.— 
ing, eating, drinking, and enjoying themselves | Zuinglius, the husband of Amelia, fled to the 
in strange contrast to the frightful ordeal |standard of Poland in the enthusiastic hope 
te ear er pti! Bent, Beste tie me a Fie’ he paca) 
pass. ¢ mockery © od anc ° 4S fell, fighting desperately under the banner o 
used, as Cornelius had surmised, to prove the |the brave Kosciusko. He fell surrounded by 
desperation of those who wished for admit-|/a halo of glory. From the nature of a parti- 
tance. Those who had gone through the cular offence to his own country, his posses- 
thal, — 8 _— of the ee a ae nage and the — oe 
crats. Dead bodies were procured trom the’) Amelia was left a wanderer in a cold unfeel- 
hospitals and burying grounds, and danger to jing world. In arm hour of despair she deter- 
tle actors avoided by spring daggers, and mined to seek her own native shades ; and, 
concealed breast plates, while bladders made |with a heart weighed down with grief, she 
. blood were made to burst by the harmless |bade adieu forever to the shores uf Switzer- 
low. land. 


After those initiatory horrors, which many! 
of the highly excited youths would, in the! waves of the western ocean, and casting his 
hey-lay of republican frenzy, have gloried ny last orange beams on the face of the water, 
had they been real, the newly admitted mem-'!when Amelia ascended the towering hill 
ver was all at once introduced into a scene ot | which overlooked her dear native valley.— 


The sun was just sinking in the 


festive enjoyment before described. Beyond The evening wus calm and beautiful ; the 
that, there was nothing terrible. An oath of!|birds were singing in the trees, and all nature 
patriotism and secresy, a signal communicat-wore an aspect upon which, fancy, in her 
ed, a certain sum deposited to aid the general | wildér moods, delights to dwell. Seated on 
fund—and all the ceremonies of installation the summit of a rock, at the foot of which 
were Completed, itumbled a waterfall, she listened for a mo- 
ment to its wild murmers that echoed through 
era the shadowy groves below, and indulged a 

A FRAGMENT.  pleasting heen melancholy dream, of hap- 

At thoughts of home her beating bosom thrills, pier days. Far as her dark blue eye could 
As sinks the sun o'er Poland’s happy bills. reach, her glance met objects which had been 
——— Many were the sorrows of Amelia/idear to her in childhood ; and now her eye 
Manson, Full oft had the briny tear withered |rested upon the gothic magnificence of the 
tie blushing blossoms on her cheeks, and full church whose towering spire was reflecting 
of had the heaving billow of despair, the)|the last rays of the setting sun, and before 


—<>>—-- 


sigh, wiumphed upon the ruins of a broken) 
heart. Born in Poland, of wealthy English) 
Parents, she had from infancy been accustom-| 
ed to one continual succession of pleasures; 
and amusements; but fate determined that) 
the happy scene should end. At the early age| 
of fourteen she was addressed by a young! 





whose altar she had so often bowed the knee 
of adoration to the great Sovereign of the 
universe. And now the clouded, though 
once bright and happy idea, floated across 
her mind, that in that sacred sanctuary she 
had been united to the man whom she loved, 
but whose cold and bleeding breast was in- 


Swiss otlicer of noble extraction, to whom she urned in the mausoleum of his ancestors, 

Vas united. She now vade tarewell to her|swept forever from her desolate arms by the 
» "ayy . 4 e in { . . 7 . ° = - 

parents, and to her natal habitation; to seek, |irapid whirlwinds of war, ‘ Twenty years,”’ 
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said the wretched Amelia, ‘* have gone down'|ness succeeded it. Not a tear escaped from 

the current of eternity since J] gathered flow-|her eye, for the freezing influence of grief 
1 ’ 1+ $99 . , ed fo a . , 

poten this lovely — a sae * ord a Nag the fountain, ** Farew ell,” she 

ied upon her quivering lips, the bright re-|cried, ‘* ye once beloved scenes of my child. 
membrance of parents, home and friends,|j}hood ; no more shall I ramble in your delight. 
rushed upon her mind, and raising her eyes) ful groves, or call together my little bleating 
and hands to heaven, in the act of supplica-| flock from the flowery fields. The scene of 
tion, she burst into tears. They were the) my happiest moments, of my bridal day, shal! 
tears which are sacred to memory; but cold-| witness the setting of my sun of glory; and 
ly they fell upon her widowed heart. ‘* Oh ) my last sigh shall be breathed to the hallowed 
ye scenes of my childhood, she cried, as she|spot that gave me birth.” She knelt down 
descended the winding path to the valley,) between the tombs of her parents, lifted her 
‘if ye are as desolate as my bleeding, and eyes and clenched her hands, in the attitude 
fallen country, then is my wretchedness com-|'of devotion ; and the sacred name of HOME 
plete.” _ Though wearied and fatigued, one jlingered upon her lips, as the last tear in her 
glimmering ray of hope gave agility to her eye was illuminated by the falling moonbeam, 
ig gh gg a 9p spirit ~ =, | Her long dark asap of undulating hair fell 
o meet the long lost arms of her beloved|in many a ringlet over her shoulders, and 
parents. Imagination portrayed the venera-|they were gently waving on the breeze, when 
ble pair, white with the frosts of years ; and) she was discovered by the peasantry while yet 
she hastened to communicate the welcome inthe attitude of devotion. Her eyes were still 
intelligence, that she sti]l lived to bless them.) open, and her lips separated; but the broken 
Brigh: Luna, the chaste goddess of the night, heart of poor Amelia Manson, had ceased to 
was driving her silvery car over the majestic! throb forever. She was pale and lifeless. 

’ hat wav a —_ nae s oll ‘ 2 
woodlands that waved thei lofty heads in the) Milford, Del. MILFORD BARD. 
eastern landscape, and was smiling upon the 
placid smoothness of the lake, when Amelia| , 
emerged from the last shadowy avenue to, NO FICTION—a Tate. 
where ha: once stood the sublime edifice of}, When James the second abdicated the 
her youthful gaiety. But, oh! what tongue) crown, Lord D » who was strongly attach- 
could describe the anguish of her heart, when) ed to that monarch, determined to share his 
she discovered her happy home to be but a’ fortunes, and beeame a voluntary exile from his 
pile of undistinguishable ruins. She gazed native country, with an amiable wife, and a nu- 
wpe he yr erage 5 oe as we ag iE nse pag ech eT a 
sigh broke fro er bosom; and her heart son, the heir of his titles and estate, wi ve 
chilled, as it were, with the last dissolving tie! daughters ; tor whom, a taste for the reigning 
of lest ~~ looked pena, ng ane 4 sme of the age, = a = ~— 
presented to her view the once ooming''on the court, prevented his making the pro- 
garden from which she had culled many a vision to which their rank in life entit!ed them, 
flower in her happier days, and she gave vent!|—His lady solicited his return with the ener- 


! 


to a flood of tears as she turned from the gy of conjugal affection: she represented to 
scene forever. She bent her steps to the) him the necessity there was for inspecting his 
ancient church, that stood upon the adjacent’affairs, as his son was yet a minor, and the in- 
hill, and her heart seemed ready to burst! firm state of her own health made it too pro- 
when she thought of the happy bridal even- bable they would very speedily need his assist- 
ing on which she had last ascended the hill. ance to guide them through a world beset 
Then her youthful heart bounded with joy, with many dangers to inexperienced youth.— 
amid smiling cheeks and sparkling eyes ; but Nature had been liberal in her gifts to this no- 
now, alas! it withered beneath her chilling |bleman; she had endowed him with true 
tears. She had now approached a marble|courage, a strict sense of honor and very tel- 
sepulchre and was endeavouring to read the) der feelings. The first of these qualities had 
characters engraven upon it, which were as led him to defend the unfortunate king as long 
follows, —“ To the Memory of the brave Alex-'as his bravery could be of service; and the 
ander Manson’’ She could read no high notions he held of honor, prevented his 
more ; but stood, like a statue, with her eyes deserting him, when regard to his own inter 
fixed upon vacancy. Then starting, as froma est would have dictated such a step as highly 
trance, she exclaimed wildly—* My doom is! prudent. ‘The just idea-+he had of what was 
sealed—my wretchedness is complete-- Oh!) due to a deserving wife, and such a numer: 
fallen, and unhappy Poland, a father’s and al/ous offspring, occasioned many struggles 1” 
husband’s sacred blood has dyed the altar ; his breast, andat length he determined to quit 
and I come, my country, to fall with thee.”’—'|a cause in which he could no longer be use 
A warm glow animated her cheek, as she|/ful, in order to retrieve his own affairs, which 
uttered the last words, but a deathlike pale-!he was but too sensible were in a yery U¥ 
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omising state. He quitted the unfortunate 
king with assurances that his sword and for- 
tune were at his devotion whenever his affairs 
required the assistance of either and return- 
ed to his seat at » Where his lady had in 


concern, he found her in a state that threaten 
ed but a short continuance in life. She was, 
syrrounded by her children, whose innocent, 
nrattle served to amuse the hour of solitude. 
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your honor, P’ze been told your house was 
main vine, and I’ze_ wish to zee it, if I 
thought vou’d not be angry.” “ There is 
nothing curious (replied Lord D ) in 


my dwelling ; but if it will afford you plea- 
formed him she was retired. To his great); 


sure, friend, you are welcome to view it.?— 
‘Thank ye, my Lord (says honest Wheat- 
dust), but, to speak truth, I’ze more inclined 
to zee your preety lasses, vor Pm been told 
they be main handzome, and a wounded many 





—The sight of those so dear to him, for some em.” Do you mean my daughters ??— 
time deprived Lord D——- of the power of lsays Lord D----——. “1 do,” replied the mil- 
utterance ; and though his wife had reason to |ler. My Lord, willing to indulge the rustic 
expect the long desired interview, when tt ar- humorist, ordered them to be called. The 
rived she was unable to support it, an faint- servant had whispered the oddity of the visi- 
edasav before she could express the pleasure || tant, and the ladies entered the room with 
she felt athis return. The usnal methodsre- high expectation of diversion. The miller 
stored her to life ; but it was not in the power |surveyed cach with an attention that excited 
of medicine, or in the tenderness of a husband | |their curiosity ; and after expressing his ap- 
she adored, to repair a constitution broke (probation of their persons and behaviour, in a 
with the long and unremitting solicitude she||manner truly laughable, threw his hat, as if 
had felt during his absence. In short, Lord |partly by accident, at the youngest, saying, 
D— had the affliction to lose his wife||/** That is the lass for me.” After which, 
about two months after his return. This mis-| with many apologies for his boldness, he with- 
fortune sunk very deep, and he determined ||drew, with an air less rustical than that with 
to alleviate it by a close inspection of his af-|'which he entered. 
fairs, and a strict attention to forming the Thisscene afforded matter of conversation 
minds of his children. An examination into |amongst the ladies. The youngest, who had 
the state of his fortune, convinced him that it |been distinguished by the miller, received the 
would be highly necessary to sequester him- ironical congratulations of her sisters with 
self from the world in order to secure a de- |great good humour, and my Lord sometimes 
cent competency for his daughters, the young-! joined intheir mirth. About a month after 
presented 





est of whom was now about sixteen. To make) the servant of the Earl of L 
retirement pleasing, he endeavoured to culti-) his Lord’s compliments and intention of wait- 
vate in each of his children not only a taste jing on him that morning. As Lord D 

for painting, music, and reading, but fond-|j|had held no intercourse with this nobleman, 
ness for observing the productions of nature, he was rather surprised at the message, but 
and improving her works whenever her libe-||returned a polite answer ; telling his daugh- 
ral hand required assistance. ‘They imbibed |ters, that, as it would be near the dinner hour 
his taste ; and he observed his son advancing)|before the Earl would take his leave, if they 
towards manhood, with a promise of every jcould provide a genteel entertainment, he 
virtue that could render him worthy the es- should press his stay. The ladies replied, 
teem of good men. As the ladies divided they would try their best ; and towards noon 
their time between the inspection of their the Earl, with a splendid equipage, but small 
domestic affairs and improvements of their retinue, arrived. He accepted, with apparent 
mids, the evening never brought langour)/pleasure, Lord D ’s invitation to dinner; 
with it; nor the morning a wish for the return|jand at the repast seldom withdrew his eyes 
of night. from the lovely Sophia, the youngest of the 

One day, as each were differently employ-) ladies. 

el, aservant informed my Lord that a man,'} After dinner, when they were withdrawn, 
whose appearance bespoke him a miller, de-|** My Lord (says the Earl) if not disagreeable 
sed to be admitted to his presence. Lord)|:o vou, I should esteem myself supremely 
)-——-, supposing it to be one of the neigh-'|happy to gain the heart of Miss Sophia; she 
bors who had some favor to request, or-||has beauty, without seeming conscious of it: 
dered him to beshown into the room. The ser-!/but that is the least of her charms, since, if I 
yant announced his entrance; which, indeed,/|am not deceived, her heart is a stranger to 
Was necessary, for he stumbled in with as lit-|\pride and coquetry. I know the education 
tle ceremony as if he had been entering the/|you have given your daughters to be such, as 
cottage of a ploughman, made an awkward||will render them rational companions to men 
bow, and then twirled his dusty hat. llwho have higher relish for sentimental pica- 
_ “Have you any commands with me friend ?”|/sures, than those that are in this age pursued 
inquired my Lord, observing his rustic friend with avidity by the young of both sexes, of 
Was in no haste to speak: ‘* Why, and please’ every rank, Haye I your consent to endea- 
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vour to render myself agreeable to that amia-/|he would have gladly continued in that hum. 
ble lady ?” ble state had there been no other means of 


A proposal of this kind, from a person of obtaining the hand and heart of the most amia. 
the Earl’s character, rank and fortune, could’ ble of her sex.” 
not fail to be highly pleasing to Lord D——,| Observing them to look surprised, the Fay} 
who replied, ‘*1 am truly sensible of the ho-|continued : “ Extraordinary as the step I took 
nor done me by this proposal, and flatter my-||to discover whether the character my Sophia 
self that your Lordship is not deceived in the bore for affability and sweetness of temper 
opinion you form of my daughter; but it is) was a just one, you must give me leave to gs. 
necessary to inform you, that the injury my sure you that my passion was not of the fo. 
fortune suffered by so long absenting myself mantic cast. Certain that we discern more 
from my native country, makes it impossible of the real temper of persons of condition by 
to give them portions equal to their birth.— their behaviour towards their inferiors, than 
‘To supply this deficiency, I have endeavored |to those of an equal rank, 1 hit on that expe. 
to qualify them fer being useful members of)|dient to select from a family, whose princi- 
society, and to instil into their minds a relish’ ples I esteemed, the woman I designed should 
for true domestic happiness, rather than a share my life and fortune.” 
taste for the splendor of bigh life.’—“I ap-| Sophia’s looks spoke her feelings; the Earl 
plaud the method you have taken for the real Jed her to the altar the following morning; 
happiness of your family (returned the Earl;) and Lord D — had not only the satisfac. 





and since your Lordship has stated no objec- 
tion to my proposal, must beg leave to be in-' 
troduced to your daughter as a man who has 
the highest sense of her merit, and who wish- 
es to contribute to her happiness by every 
means in his power.” 





tion to see his voungest daughter so happily 
and advantageously disposed of, but ina very 
short time bestowed the other four on men of 
rank and merit. His son, when arrived at 
maturity, answered the expectations formed 


of him in h.s youth ; and the close of his life 


Lord D then conducted the Earl in-' might be justly pronounced happy. 
to the apartment where the ladies were ; and | 
introducing him to Sophia informed her of om 
his generous intentions. This lovely girl had, THE HALLOWED SEPULCHRE, 
during dinner, surveyed him very attentively,| The flower that had withstood the scorch- 
thought his person graceful, and his manners ing rays of the summer’s heat, withers at the 
engaging, but had not the least suspicion of touch of autumn’s blast. The insect that re- 
the motives of his visit. She received his vels with sportive wantonness in the mid-day 
proposals with an air of modesty that charmed ‘sun-beams, ere night has drawn her sable man- 
him, and it was with reluctance that he took tle o’er the earth, drops into nonentity, and is 
leave of this amiable family. His impatience''seen no more. Yet ephemeral and transitory 
to see again the object of his affections, made as are these objects, all creation seems to par- 
him renew his visit as soon as possible, and he |take in a great measure of their nature ; even 
had the pleasure to find his suit accepted. _|| proud man, the lord of the universe, must bow 

After the necessary preliminaries were set-'to the mandate of heaven. Dust, tiou art, 
tled, the Earl pressed Sophia to fix an early||oh puny potentate ! crumble thou must before 
day for the completion of his happiness. The) Jehovah’s all powerful arm. I have seen the 
evening before that fixed for tying the indis-' young, absorbed in the giddy round of plea- 
soluble knot, as they were sitting in Lord) sure, fall like a leaf from the blasted oak. I 
b———’s library, the conversation happen-|/have seen the rich palace velveted in crimson 
ing to turn to poetry ; the Metamorphoses of drapery, suddenly transformed into the sack- 
Ovid were mentioned. ‘* You see there, (says! cloth house of mourning. The fire which the 
the Earl, addressing himself to Sophia,) the|enraptured fancy kindles up in the mind, and 
amazing power of love!” ‘ Were I to be-ithe flowers which beauty gathers, often serve, 
eve all the poets say, (replied the young’ 'the one to light the passage to the tomb—the 
lady, blushing, ) I should believe that passion|,other to bedeck its moss-clad turf. 
to have had more influence over the great} Musing thus, J wandered through the walks 
personages of antiquity, than it has on the!/of a grave-yard—the sun was just shedding 


i 


present race of either sex. Nay, they tell us|his last blushes over the azure arch of heaven. 


the Thunderer himself condescended to as-||—the birds were just chirping their evening 
sume a mortal form for the sake of visiting a'lorisons—the zephyrs that had all day blown 
favorite female. Heroes have submitted tojla freshening gale, were now dying away in 
the habit of peasants: and——.” Do not/|plaintive murmurs—all nature was hushed to 
confine all those transformations to past ages,|silence. At this time my attention was at- 
{said the Earl, interrupting her), for to my|itracted by a group of mourners following & 
knowledge the blind urchin very lately redu-||pall-covered coffin to an open grave—as I ap- 
ced a peer of this realm to adusty miller, and!lproached I heard the lamentations of parents, 
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prothers and sisters, whose copious tear-drops 
trickled down the cheek,and moistened the 
earth on which they stood—Oh ! how it sweet- 
ens the bitterness of grief, when the bosom, 
overloaded and scarce able to contain itself, 
can burst forth from the eyes in a flood of 
tears, and empty itself of the blest emblems of 
affection that swelled like a torrent within.— 
put disappointed love had parched every out- 
jet to the sorrow of ove who now gazed in apa- 
thetic melancholy, and whose eye scemed to 
pierce through the coffin’s lid to the form on 
which he once doated. Cold was now that 
form—the cheek where once the mild tints of. 
the rose blended themselves with the fairness 
of the lily were now pallid and sunk—the 
tongue that had oft beguiled him with the sy-) 
ren’s strains of its eloquence, was now mute. 
The heart that had oft palpitated sweet assur- 
ance that soon it should be united with his, 
was now cold as the earth which was about to| 
embosom it. The reflection was stupefying 
--he was fastened like a statue to the spot— 
itwas that species of settled gloom that beg-| 
gars description. ‘The senses are astounded) 








—the ear performs not its office—the whole 
frame is paralyzed—the body is motionless.—| 
In precisely such a situation as this was the) 
youth on whom I now gazed: and when he: 
was conducted after the weeping disconsolate| 
relatives to take a final look at the coffin, sud-| 
denly disentangling himself like a maniac from, 


the hold of his friends, he would have precipi-. 
tated himself into the open sepulchre, had 
they not seized, and quickly borne him from) 
my sight, ******** We parted—months elap- 
sed ; but now as I wander through the grave-| 
yard, L often hear him chaunting a pensive! 
dirge o’er the.lonely tomb of his once beloved 
girl! Ww.c. B. 


a 





A MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTER, ON MARRIAGE. 


You are now my beloved child, about to. 
leave those arms which have hitherto cherish-! 
el you, and directed your every step, and at. 
length conducted you to a safe, happy, and, 
honorable protection, in the very bosom of 
love and honour. You must now be no lon-' 
ger the flighty, inconsiderate, haughty, pas- 
sionate girl, but ever, with reverence and de-| 
light, have the merit of your husband in view. | 
Reflect how vast the sum of your obligation. 
othe man who confers upon you independ-) 
ence, distinction, and, above all, felicity. Mo-! 
lerate, then, my beloved child, your private! 
€xpenses, and proportion your general ex- 
penditure to the standard of his fortune, or ra-| 
her his wishes. 
education and principles, you can ever forget! 

€ more sacred duties, so soon to be your} 
sphere of action. Remember the solemnity, 
of your vows, the dignity of your character, 


the sanctity of your condition. You are amen- 
able to society for your example, to your hus- 
band for his honor and happiness, and to hea- 
ven itself for those rich talents intrusted to 
yourcare and your improvement ; and though, 
in the maze of pleasure, or the whirl of pas- 
sion, the duties of the heart may be forgotten, 
remember, my darling child, there is a record . 
which will one day appear in terrible evidence 
against us for our least omission. 


—— 


THE BRIDAL DAY. 

When the heart has been made to beat 
with painful emotions—when the breast has 
been made to heave with the sigh of despon- 
dency, and the tear of grief has been found 
silently trickling down the face of the agoniz- 
ed parent, child, or lover—how sorrowful, 
yet how instructive the task to call the scat- 
tered senses home, and look back to younger 
days and review the past scenes and incidents 
of our life. Perhaps soine have been the 
witness of the departure of a revered father 
to the world of spirits—some with silent grief 
have been attendant daughters upon a kind 
and affectionate mother, who was about leav- 
ing this world of probation to surrender-her- 
self into the hands of her heavenly Maker— 
how many have wept as they have caught the 
last sound of their exhausted voice blessing 
them, and exhorting them to pursue the path 
of rectitude and virtue—how oft have the 
solemn sounds from a dying bed knolled in 
our ears the truth, that we all must die—how 
oft have we been suddenly alarmed at the 
sorrowing intelligence of a much loved friend’s 
decease—and ah! how overwhelming has 
been the shock to be present when the soul 
of a lover’s mistress wings its way to heaven 
—when you catch the last sigh and feel the 
last throb of that pulse which beat with so 
much fervour—these reflections were brought 
to my mind by the recollection of the follow- 
ing tale : 


On Little river was the residence of an 
English gentleman who left his native coun- 
try for the purpose of burying in the solitudes 
of the American wilds the cause of his unhap- 
py grief—he had lost a fond and affectionate 
wife, and the memory of her whom he had 
loved so dearly preyed upon his mind and 
threatened such serious consequences that 
his friends after much persuasion induced him 
to leave his country and take with him his 
only child, (a daughter of fourteen, ) and set- 
tle on the shores of the above named stream. 


'Here in this happy seclusion did he watch 
I fear not that, with your] 


with parental solicitude o’er the expanding 
mind of his lovely child—he spent bis many 
leisure hours in teaching her by his precepts, 





and assisting by his knowledge in all the use- 


ful branches of edueation, Thue employed; 
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both with the improvement of his daughter) 
and the cultivation of his small farm, the ex- 
cess of his grief gradually wore away. He 
had the satisfaction to see his child grow up! 
in innocence and worth—he would trace with:| 
fond remembrance, (as the big tear stood in 
his eyes) a strong and striking resemblance 
to her mother—her form was so delicately 
moulded, and her eyes so beautifully mild, 
that she seemed more like a fairy of the ima- 
gination than a being of existence. At this 
interesting period of Mary’s life, a circum- 
stance occurred that introduced into this quiet 
fumily an inmate. She was one day strolling 
along the sbores of the river and admiring 
the rocky scenery of this place—above he: 
was the remarkable and very romantic cata- 
ract of Little river, a rock ten or twelve feet 
in perpendicular height extended quite acros- 
the channel of the river; o’er this the whole 
river pitched its volume of water in one en- 
tire sheet upon a bed of rocks below—at the 
bottom of the perpendicular fali the rocks 
were curiously excavated by the constant 
pouring of the water—the smoothness of the 
water above its descent, the regularity and 
beauty of the perpendicular fall, and the 
craggy towering cliff which impends the 
whole were indescribably delightful and ma.| 
jestic. Mary had seated herself upon the| 
projection of a rock and was indulging in the} 
reveries of thought. She was comparing the! 
stormy passage of life to the foaming element 
that came thundering at her feet with the! 
most violent agitation from above, and then 
calmly glided to the ocean of Eternity. At| 
this moment, casting her eyes upwards, she 
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viso, that the stranger had obtained permis. 
sion to visit the house on that day. This to 

er was a fruitful source of conjecture, She 
had always been secluded from society, and 
had been taught by her over solicitous fathe 
not to trust to the protestations of men; not. 
withstanding this she found herself adjusting 
with rather more care than usual the differ. 
ent articles of her dress, and when she went 
down to attend her father in his afternoon 
walks, he joked her on the coming of the 
stranger. AS Mary was pointing to her father 
the place where the canoe had _ yesterday 
been hurried o’er the falls, they were joined 
by their visitor—he congratulated Mary on 
her recovery, and hoped he should never 
again be the cause of giving her any more 
alarm—the manners of the stranger were 
pleasing—he appeared to be about twenty. 
five years of age, of a lofty and commanding 
person—his conversation was interesting and 
instructive, and it seemed to be more par. 
ticularly directed to Mary. The father was 
pleased with his society, and invited him at 
his departure, to call again. Visit was re. 
newed upon visit, until Mary’s blushing cheek 
told the secret of her love—and the no less 
jarduous youth showed, by the warmth of his 
attachment, that his heart was commanded by 
another. The happy bridal day was fixed, 
when before the altar of Hymen this happy 
pair were to sacrifice for better or for worse. 
| But, who can stay the shaft of death, or resist 
ithe power of disease, or the influence of af- 
fiction? Not one. Mary had inherited from 
the mother an incurable malady—her disease 
was of so deceptive a kind, that at one time 








beheld a canoe, guided by one person, glide|ishe seemed to enjoy perfect health, whilst 
o’er the perpendicular precipice—a chilling}! at another she was apparently jn the lowest 
feeling of horror ran through her as she saw stage of the consumption. As the day drew 
the frail bark dashing down the cataract—and|/nigh that was to unite ber to the man she 
overwhelmed by the deluge of waters, it|\loved, this change in the character of Mary’s 
passed from her sight—her nerves were un-| complaint assumed a more dangerous ap- 
able to bear longer this shock and sunk down) pearance than formerly—she became languid 
motionless. The canoe directed by a more)and enfeebled, and was carried to bed pale, 
able and experienced hand than Mary had) exhausted—her faithful lover hung o’er ber, 
conceived, was seen at a little distance emerg- land ministered to her wants—he watched be- 
ing from behind the thick shelves of rocks,) side her with anguished heart and harrowed 
perfectly poised and manned by the same||feelings—now could his countenance be seen 
hardy adventurer who had so boldly dashed! brightening with hope and joy when he saw 
down the cataract. Mary, upon recovering, the heetic glow upon her pallid cheek; but 
looked wildly around her, exclaiming, *he'| when the blushing rose gave way to the 
is lost—1 saw the waves cover him, and he/| white lily, then would his heart sink within 
sunk to rise no more.” The stranger know-\him. Let us draw near this bed of sickness 


} 


ing the recent sight bad shocked her nerves,| 
quietly conducted her to her futher, and beg- 
ged permission that he might be allowed to, 
call on the following day—his request was 
granted. Mary continued to talk a little, 
wandering until evening, then falling into al 


calm sleep, she rose next morning with reno-| 


and contemplate the dying scene. ‘Father’ 
exclaimed the angelic girl, “1 go to meet the 
bridegroom in Heaven—he came when we 
least expected—the summons was delivered, 
‘and I trust I have had my lamp trimmed and 
‘burning. Weep not, expected partner of m 
life, in this world, there are many trials an 





vated strength and heard thankfully the par- tribulations—I love, and respect you, and with 
my dying lips I would point to heaven and 


ticulars of the preceding day ; she learned 
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would exhort you to gain admittance through 
vour redeemer. Farewell, ye who have col- 
jected this day to see the solemnization of my 
marriage—I leave you in the flower and 
bloom of my youth, and instead of seeing me 
cacrifice at the altar of Hymen, you will find me 
gone before the judgment seat of heaven, and’ 
my poor body clothed in its winding sheets.; 
Yarewell, my disconsolate parent—draw near; 
that | may kiss you once more—and you, my! 
afianced bridegroom, approach, that I mayj{ 
take a last look this side the grave—I go.—) 
May heaven bless you all,” were her last dy-! 
ing words. PAUL. 








master will not demand a token that his bloody 
order bas been executed ? if that be the case 
our condition is not much to be envied.”— 
©] know not,” returned his comrade, ‘ but 
certain it is that had he assigned to me the 
direction of it, instead of yourself, I should 
not have left a witness alive, that may one 
day place you in the same situation! What 
if the lady yet survive through the dangers of 
the forest, and return to confront our master 
before the shah, would not certain death to 
ourselves be the consequence ?”’ * It would, 
indeed,” he replied, ‘* but, by Allah, were it 
the comman| of Mahomet himself, { should 


Te hesitate to obey—he is worse than a tiger 
. : : . ‘who could murder, in cold blood, an. unre- 

A SKETCH OF FANCY. ||sisting houri like her! dost thou not think so ?”? 
The glorious sun had just sunk below the/!«1 think,” said Agib, “ that the servant is but 
horizon, Casting its brilliant glare upon the un-/gn instrument, and therefore not responsible 
clouded sky, far elevated above the eastern! for the deeds of the master—your ill timed 
shores of Persia, over which the hot steams) compassion, I fear will prove fatal to us both !”” 
its burning rays had extracted from the im.||To this weighty arrument no reply was made, 
mense guiph on its confines, extended their but each pursued his separate train of thought 
baleful influence; the faint ontline rapully be-) as they moved on towards the place of their 
coming more obscure, which was formed by) destination. ‘The darkness increased rapidly, 
the lofty tops of a forest, extending through-'‘and by this time had become so thick that it 
out the country, seemed to give warning, like! was with difficulty they made their way along 
a beacon placed above forthe mariner’s safety, the rough and uncultivated soil. The occa- 
that the dark and impenetrable gioom below, sion of their mysterious and concealed man- 
afforded a shelter to the most desiructive ene-jner of proceeding has already been partially 
mes of mankind in this region, who only wait- ascertained from the above conversation ; yet 
ed a later hour to commence their horrid, the cause which brought them on their errand 
work of death——searce a breeze enlivened the lvemains to be explained; it was briefly as 
thickset foliage, or whistled through the silent) follows: Halem Acktar, one of the prime 
wood to communicate life to the scene. ‘The! ministers, and chief favorite of the Shah, or 
darkness was fast increasing as the reflected supreme lord of Persia, had been sent the pre- 
hvit of the sun withdrew westward from the!!ceding year to collect an annual tribute from 
sky, Whenatraveller, mounted upon analmost/some of the petty nations residing in the 
exhausted horse, emerged from the thickest neighbourhood of Mount Caucasus, with a 
of the forest, followed ata little distance by considerable body of forces. With him went 
one who appeared to be his companion ; they. his nephew Saleon, one of the most noble and 
slowly glided along the outskirts of the wood, accomplished young men the east could boast 
with the br.dles carelessly thrown across the, of. He had just arrived at the golden age of 
necks of their horses, having evidently ridden twenty one, had ransacked all the literary 
hard, by the foam which covered their flanks!works the Shah’s extensive library contained 
wd sides, and the languor produced by long) to gratify his thirst for knowledge—was in- 
exertion, which pervaded both themselves) timately conversant with the writings of Hafin, 
anl steeds. ‘They were attired loosely in the |Chevket, Sali, Kakani, and all the poets of 
Persian costume, with the high yellow caps| his country, who have exalted themselves to 


of the Vartars, and a huge pair o* sastiigieted 
most appeared to be absorbed in profound! 
Tigated brow, his keen eye looked ~ae 
inthemselves. He continued in this reverie! 
Waited till his companion came up, and thus) 


the most enviable stations by their splendid 
talents. Gifted by nature with an extraordi- 
nary genius, violent passions, and a most ro- 
mantic disposition, he devoured with avidity 
the lofty and ambitions strains of Chevket, 
and was enraptured with the tender and me- 
lodious measure of Hafir. From the perusal 
of these, he anxiously looked forward to the 
period which should place him in a situation 
where he could have free scope for the exer- 
cise of his valour, and when he might lawfully 
signalize himself against the enemies of his 
country, That time had arrived—although 





' A - | 
which curled upon their lips, gave the vi-| 
‘age a herce and decided aspect. The fore-; 
meditation ; his chin reclined upon his swarthy| 
heckyand from underneath a dark and cor-| 
the saddle bow with an intensity which shew-| 
ed how deeply his thoughts were wound up, 
until at some distance from the wood, when} 
sildenly slacking the pace of his horse, he’ 
aldvec thi Pee uty ' 

aressed him : Chink you, Agib, that our 


his uncle regarded him with a jealous eye, yet 
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he suffered himto join the expedition which 
the Shah fitted out. The object of this, as be-) 
fore stated, was to collect by. force, an annual) 
tribute, which was due the Shah, from the’ 


——— aS 
calm evening when the sun had left the pareh. 
ed plains to the influence of the night dew 
which is here so pure that the brightest sabre 
will receive no tarnish from it, and the face of 


wild and intractable chiefs who inhabited the!{nature wore the aspect of repose after the in. 


foot of Caucasus. The forces, consisting of; 
but one thousand men, with Halem Acktar 
at their head, having arrived at the destined 
spot, were, by the skill and cunning of their 
enemies, drawn into a dangerous ambuscade, 
in a defile of the mountain, and on this occa- 
sion young Suleon, by his wisdom and valour, 
completely extricated them. This incident! 
added no little tu the jealousy and ill temper’ 
of his uncle Halem, which was increased to’ 
such an outrageous degree shortly afterwards,| 
by similar circumstances, that lis troops, un-. 
able to endure any longer his tyrannical man- 
dates, sent him home with an impeachment 
of his conduct to the Shah, setting up Suleon! 
as their leader in his stead. By a series of 
brilliant acbievements, in which he himself al- 
ways acted a conspicuous part, Suleon com- 
pletely subjugated the refractory chiefs, and 
having collected the tributes, returned home 
Jaden with prisonersand booty. His reception, 
however, was far different from that which 
he expected, as the necessary reward of his, 
success ; instead of the proud approving sinile 
of the monarch, the praise due to extraordi- 
nary valour, and the advancement of his sta- 
tion, as his ardent fancy had depicted to him, 
in all the glow and fervour of youthful imagi-| 
nation, his heart sunk within him, his lofiy 
ideas vanished in a moment, and his blood al- 
most congealed in its current, when, on enter-' 
ing with the step of a victor the audience hall 
of the monarch, he perceived his uncle sitting’ 
as formerly at his mght hand, found himselr 
interrogated as a rebel and a traitor, and| 
heard the order given to conduct him to a’ 
dungeon. Thus, inthe short course of an hour, 
he was precipitated from the summit of his' 
hopes into the deepest despair. Whilst in his’ 
prison he endeavoured to explain to himself 
the reason of his ignominious treatment, and 
conjectured, as wasreally the case, that the! 
insidious minister had, by some machination,' 
or artifice, succeeded in misleading his master 
from the true statement. He knew the Shah 
to be a wise and just prince, and that his uncle! 
could only gain favour by binding his eyes: 
ii this particular. He endeavoured to prevail 
on his keeper to carry a letter to the monarch, 
but in vain. Finding all efforts useless he) 
passively resigned himself to adverse fortune, 
with the hope that one day he should be per- 
mitted to prove to the world the malignity of 
his enemy. One only trouble racked his mind ; 
he left exposed to the merciless fury of his! 
foe one whom he valued infinitely more than 





hife ; one whose existence was as necessary to |blest of creation, and spurns the dictates ot 


his own as the air he breathed. It was on a 


tolerable heat of the day, that Suleon first be. 
held the lovely Almea, who held him so fast 
bound in her silken chains. He had that day 
been engaged in an arduous conflict with 4 
powerful and warlike chief, whom he defeat. 
ed and took prisoner—as he was reclining in 
his tent after the toil of battle, his attention was 
arrested by the musical voice of a female in 
distress, who was intreating the guards to al. 
low her to pass to his tent ; roused by his ro. 
mantic and youthful feelings, be commanded 
them to admit her; a moment afterwards he 
beheld at his feet the most beautiful of created 
beings ; she was lightly clad in the Turkish 
attire with her caftan tlowing loosely at her 
back, beneath which the exquisite symmetry 
of her person was portrayed with the skill of 
an alinighty artist; the sighs which escaped 
from her heaving bosom betrayed her agony; 
her long glossy har separated into a thousand 
lraven tresses, rolled carelessly down her 
‘enamelled breast; her angelic countenance 
was clouded by grief and sorrow, and the ex- 
pressive eloquence of her large bkck eye, 
as, drowned in tears, it sought a resting place 
on his, so completely bewildered the young 
victor, that he stood for some time in speech- 
less delight and admiration, totally unable to 
make any reply to the reiterated appeals on 
behalf of her imprisoned parent, whose life 
and safety she had come toimplore. As soon 
as he regained his wandering senses, he rais- 
ed her from the ground, assuring her that all 
his power and authority should be exerted in 
her cuuse—it was at this interview that his 
heart acknowledged the powerful sway of 
beauty. And the resulting consequences of 
it were the immediate release of her father, 
and a mutual passion in two youthful breasts, 
which induced the lovely Alinea to follow him 
to Persia as his destined bride. When he was 
cast into the solitary cell by the artifices of 
his uncle, she alone of all his followers durst 
raise her voice in his behalf—she appeared 
before his relentless persecutor, and with all 
the persuasive eloquence of distress and griet, 
endeavoured to deprecate his wrath, but to 
no purpose. The lion in his most violent 
mood, nay, even the savage tyger, who knows 
no pleasure but in destruction, would have 
softened before so fair a pleader. But man, 
goaded on by avarice, urged by the insatiate 
calls of ambition, and stimulated by fell hate 
and revenge, refuses the exercise of human 
ity, tramples under foot the social and affec- 
tionate ties which should render him the no- 








conscience. Insult was added to her misery, 
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and she was compelled to leave his accursed) 
halls with redoubled pangs and fears. 

Six months passed over the unhappy Suleon 
ia his dungeon, and found him still in the pos- 
sesgion of life, although in a state bordering’ 
on distraction, on account of the fair being, | 
who had linked her destiny with his; for dur- 
ingall that time he never received the slightest 
intelligence respecting her fate. She also was 
on the verge of despair, but still persisted in 
her fruitless endeavours to free him, and for 
this purpose left no means untried; she had 


repeatedly prostrated herself before the Shah! 


of Persia, but that monarch, considering his 
punishment as just, would not ‘listen to her 
intreaties. The gaoler who guarded Suleon 


author, when the messenger reached him; he 
‘kissed the mandate, and with alight step, and 
la heart exulting in the consummation of his 
‘base and malignant designs, entered into the 
presence of his sovereign. He met the flash- 
‘ing eye of the Shah unappalled, though as: 
‘tounded, and with the greatest dissimulation 
‘kept his countenance, as the enraged monarch 
lgave vent to his feelings in the following 
\words: ‘* Accursed son of Elias, know thou 
that thy subtle arts and machinations are at 
‘length discovered; that the gilded serpent, 
;who has so long been masked in the borrow- 
ed covering of innocence, is now unshrouded 
and is exposed in all his deformity to the light 
of day? Yes, dissembling villain, thou art at 





was faithful to his trust, and would not permit!|last known to thy master, and shall feel with 
any intercourse between the parties, so that!!accumulated punishments the consequences 
she was compelled to resign almost every!/of his just anger and revenge.” ‘* Most dread 
hope of ever seeing him again. It was the) sovereign and ruler of the world,” returned 
plan of the minister, Halem Acktar, to de-| Halem, after a short pause had elapsed, ‘ the 
stroy his victim by rigorous treatment, until humblest of your slaves knows not what to say 
finding this ineffectual he determined to re-! or think, at this sudden alteration towards one 
sort to violent measures, but he durst not at-)| who loves you and your character more than 
tempt these while Almea was alive, for he! his own life and happiness; if there be any 
knew well that the love she felt for him would one who has endeavoured to traduce me or 
prompt to ascertain the manner of his end.—! my conduct to my great and most fevered 
‘To effect his design he employed men to seize: lord and sovereign, I freely forgive him.”— 
her person, as she was entering a bath, and)“ Liar,” interrupted the Shah, in a voice of 
drown herin the Arabian Sea. These orders) thunde?, ‘* most infamous deceiver, hast thou 
were but half executed ; one of them touched the effrontery to face me, after thy criminal 
with compassion at her youth, innocence and \attempts to wound me in the most vital part; 
beauty, prevailed on his companion to leave! and darest thou stand unmoved in my pre- 
her in an immense forest, bordering on the|sence?”’ Halim was about to reply, but his eye 
Gulph, from which, owing to the number of; at this moment rested upon the two men whom 
wild beasts within its precincts, he never ex-| he had employed to dispatch Almea, and who 
pected to see her again come forth. The re-|, were passing in front of the palace on their 
sult however proved him to be mistaken, for!ircturn; at sight of these his countenance as- 
she appeared shortly after at a cottage on the sumed a deadly paleness, which did not es- 
borders of the wood, where she remained with) cape the penetrating eye of his master, whe 
some honest peasants until taken away by or-||immediately sent an officer to conduct them 


der of the sovereign. The two persons em-, in hoping it would lead to a more clear expla- 


ployed to murder her, as we have already seen,|'nation of the designs of the perfidious minis- 
were bending their course in the dusk of the||ter ; but this was not necessary, for no sooner 
evening from the wood, whither they had ta-| had Halim heard the order, than, believing his 
ken her, and continued slowly on amid the measures known, and wishing to make a merit 
darkness until they arrived at the palace of||of confession, he immediately fell trembling 


at the feet of the monarch, and made a full 
idiscovery of his guilt. ‘The Shah questioned 
the men who were brought in, and found 
ithat Almea had not been murdered. Hope 


the Shah; they had to pass this in order to 
give an account to their master of the crime. 
rhe monarch had that day received an unu- 


sual visit; the old chieftain, father of the love- 


ly Almea, who was liberated from confine-]| 


ment by her intercession, hearing no tidings 
of his daughter, of whom he was passionately 
fond, had set out in search of her, and arrived 
without success at the residence of the sove- 
reign of Persia ; here he explained his distress 
aul gave the Shah a circumstantial account of 
‘he conduct of Suleon. Astonished at the re- 
ixtion he immediately summoned his ministe: 
‘ito his presence. Halim was meditating upon 
‘ie means to be employed in the destruction 


* 8 victim, so as to cause no suspicion of its 





again dawned in the breast of her father, who 
irequested permission to search for her; but 
‘ere this was granted, an emir was dispatched 
ito berate Suleon from his prison and bring 
‘him before them. The meeting between the 
jold chieftain and his conqueror was joyful on 
iboth sides, but it was of short duration, when 
ithe young hero learnt the mournful fate of 
iis beloved mistress ; determined never to rest 
antil he found her living or dead, he immedi- 
lately set out for that purpose, and travelled 
Iday and night in quest ef her. Not a forest 
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in the extensive regions of Persia but resound- 
_ed repeatedly with her name ; every cottage, 
hut or palace, heard within its walls the title 


consolate lover, but all in vain—he despaired 
of ever seeing her again, and was returning 
home with the resolution of passing the re- 
“mainder of his days asa recluse, when he was 
met and accosted on the road by a peasant, 
who having heard of his expedition, had come 
to offer himself as a guide to the spot where 
his beloved Almea resided. The offer was 
accepted by Suleon with the most unbound- 
ed joy, and who followed his conductor 
through immense forests, until they caine with- 
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devils. Heis like a night-mare, isn’t he My 
Smart,’ with asmirking chuckle. ‘But 1 cop. 
sider him more like anass by day.’ He! he! 
he ! Looking round for applause at this sally. 
he held out his elbows, and taking a lady, a 
rather a female, untler each arm, he danced 
towards the hatchway, exclaiming, “Now| 
am ready trussed for table, liver under one 
wing, and gizzard under the other.’”’ + Keep a 
civil tongue in your head, Mr. Smart, I don’t 
qrite understand being called a liver—look 
at the sparks coming out of the chimney, [ 
declare I’m frightened to death.’ ¢ Weil, you 
are of course no longer a liver,’ resumed Mr, 
Smart, ‘so we mav as well apply to Mr. Croak 





in sight ofa lovely hut on the confines of Per-| 
sia. ‘his, he was informed by the peasant, | 
was the abode of his bride; dismounting from) 
his sieed he approached the house, and the, 
next moment his long lost Almea was stretch, 
ed lifeless in his arms; on her recovery from! 
the swoon, she indulged in the mest extrava-| 
gant exclamations of delight, and set no, 
bounds to her joy, on finding him reinstated | 
in bis former honorable station. 
terwards, by order of the Shah, they departed | 
with a large retinue to the palace, where the| 
monarch, after sending the perfidious Halim) 
Acktar to the dungeon of Suleon, united 
them, and elevated the young hero to the | 
post, which his uncle had been deprived of, | 
where he continued long to exercise impar-; 
tial justice, deserving the favour of his so-! 
vereign, and enjoying the highest popularity | 
amongst the people, who blessed the day that! 
joined the hands of so noble and virtuous a, 
pair as Suleon and his bride. ORASMYN., 
—e——— 
From an English Magazine. 
DINNER IN THE STEAM BOAT. 
| 


* They fool me to the top of my bent.’’—Shakspeare. 


**Come, Mrs. Suet, Virs. Hoggins, Mrs 

Sweetbread, Mrs. Cleaver! dinner’s ready ;| 
shall I show you the way down to the cabin ? | 
we must’nt spoil good victuals though we are 
sure of good company. Lauk! what a mon-) 
strous deal of smoke comes out of the chim-! 
ney. Lsuppose they are dressing the second, 
course; every thing roasted by steam, they! 
sav—how excessively clever! Asto Mrs. Dip, | 
since she’s so high and mighty she may find | 
her own way down, What! she’s afraid of | 
spoiling her fine shawl, 1 reckon, though you! 
and ITremember, Mrs. Hoggins, when her five! 
shillings Welsh whittle was kept for Sunday’s! 
church, and good enough too, for we all know! 
what her mother was. 


comes Undertaker Croak, looking ss down in| 
the mouth as the root of my tongue: do let! 
me get out of his way ; 1 wouldn’t sit next to] 
him for a rump and dozen, he does tell such} 
d smal stories that it quite gives one the blue: 


Shortly af-; your stomach.’ 


to bury you.’ *O Gemini! don’t talk so shock. 
ing. Lhad rather never die at all than have 
such a fellow as that to bury me!’ ‘Dickey, 
my dear?’ cried Mrs. Cleaver to her son, who 
was leaning over the ship’s side with a most 
wo-begone and emetic#l expression of counte- 
jnance, *hadn’t you better come down to din- 
Iner ?—There’s a dine o’mutton, besides a rare 
hock of bacen, which I dare say, will settle 
*O, mother,’ replied the 
young Cockney, ‘that ’ere cold beef stake 
and inguns yat you put up in the pocket hand- 
kerchief vasn’t good. I do believe, for all my 
hinsides are of a work!’ § Tell ’em it’s a holi- 
day,’ cried Smart.—‘O dear, O dear! cried 
Dick, whose usnal brazen tone was subdred 
into a lackadaisical whine, ‘12 vant to reach 
and I can’t—vat shall I do, mother ??—* Stand 
on tiptoe, my darling,’ replied Smart, imitat- 
ing the voice of Mrs. Cleaver, who be- 
gan to take in high dudgeon this horse play 
of her neighbour, and was proageding to’ 
man fest her displeasure in no very measured 
terms, when she was fortunately separated 
from her antagonist, and bore down the 
hatchway by the dinner-desiring crowd, 


though sundry echoes of the word § Jack- 


anapes ? and ‘impertinent feller,’ continu- 
ed audible above the confused gabble of the 
gangw ay . 

‘Well, but Mr. Smart,’ cricd Mrs. Suet, as 
soon as she had satisfied the cravings of her 
appetite, ‘you promised to tell me all about 
the steam, and explain what it is that makes 
them wheels go round as fast as those of our 
one horse chay, when Jem Ball drives 
the trotting mare.’ § Why ma’am, you must 
understand —? *Who called for sandwiches 
and a tumbler of negus ?? bawled the steward 
--* Who called for the savages and tumbling 
negroes ?? replied Mr. Smart. ‘ Yes ma’am, 
vou saw the machinery, 1 believe—(capital 


Good Heavens! here!|boil beef)—there’s a thing goes up and a thing 
$F Pp 


scoes down, all made of iron; well, that’s the 
hydrostatic principle ; then you put into the 
boiler—(a nice leg of mutton, Mrs, Sweet- 
bread)—let me see, where was 1? In the 
boiler, 1 believe. Ah! it’s an old trick of 
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|bade them remark that the sailors were obvi- 
ously under no apprehension.’ § Aye,’ re- 
‘sumed the persevering Mr. Croak, ‘they are 
(used to it—it is their business—they are bred 
ito the sea.’ ‘But they don’t want to be bread 
\to the fishes, any mere than you or I,’ retorted 
iSmart, chuckling at his having received the 
ibest of the nonsense. ; 
‘Well,’ exclaimed Mrs. Sweetbread, ‘I 


mine to be getting into hot water. So, ms’am, 
you see they turn all the smoke that comes 
from the fire on the wheels; that makes them 
spin round, just as the smoke-jack in our 
chimnies turns the spit; then there’s the 
safety valve in case of danger, which lets all 
the water into the fire, and puts out the steam 
at once. You see muwam its very simple, 
when once you understand the trignometry 
of it *O perfecily, but I never had it ex-|/never tasted such beer as this—flat as ditch 
plained to me before. It’s vastly clever, isn’t) water; they should have put it upon the cul- 
it. How could they think of it ?—Shall [ give|,lender to let the water run out ; and yet you 
you a little of the salad ? La, it isn’t dressed ;|;have been drinking it Smart, and never said 
what a shame? Not at all,’ cried Smart, any thing about it.’ * Madam,’ replied the 
‘none of us dressed for dinner, so that we can|/party thus addressed, laying his hand upon 
‘\ardiv expect it to be dressed for us.” He! he '\ his heart, and looking very serious, ‘} make 
ie! * Did you hear that, Mrs. H.?? exclaimed) it a rule never to speak ill of the dead. Tam 
Mrs. Suet, turning to Mrs. Hoggins, ‘that was' eating the ham, you see, and yet it would be 
a good one, warn’t it? Drat it, Smart you are) much better if I were to let it exemplify one 
4 droll one.’ : . |jof Shakspeare’s soliloguies—Ham-let-alone.’ 
Here the company were alarmed by a terri- ‘La! you’re such a wag.’ cried Mrs. Hoggins, 
fic groan from Mr. Croak, who ejaculated, ‘there is no being up to you ; but if you don’t 
‘Heaven have mercy upon us! did you hear)'like the ham, take a slice of this edge bone 
that whizzing noise !—there it is again—||—nothing’s better than cold beef. ‘li beg 
there’s something wrong in the boiler—if it!|your pardon, madam,’ replied the indefatiga- 
bursts, we shall all be in Heaven in five)ble joker, ‘cold beef’s better than nothing’— 
minutes’—* The Lord forbid ejaculated two)/Ha! ha! ha! 
or three voices, while others began to scream, || ‘How do you find yourself now, my dar- 
and where about to quit their places, when, ling said Mrs, Cleaver to her son, who had 
the steward informed them that it was nothing |been driven below by a shower, and kept his 
in the world but the spare steam which they) hat on, because, as he said, his * air was quite 
were letting off—* Aye, so they always say,’)\vet.? ‘Vy, mother, I have been as sick as a 
resumed Croak, with an incredulous tone and jcat, but I’m bang up now, and so peckish, 
wo-begone look ; * but it was just the same on that I feel as if I could heat any thing.’ 
board the American steam-boat that I was‘ Then just warm these potatoes,’ said Smart, 
tclling you of—fifty-two souls sitting at din-j|handing him the dish, ‘for they are almost 
ner, laughing and chatting for all the werld cold.” ‘Vl thank you not to run your rigs 
as we are now, when there comesa whiz, such jupon me,’ quoth the cockney, looking glum- 
as we heard a while ago—God help us! there|/pish, ‘orl fetch youa vipe with this here 
it is once more—and bang! up blew thejhash stick. If one gives you a hinch, you 
boiler—fourteen persons scalded to death—|'take a hell.’ *Never mind him, my dear,’ 
large pieces of their flesh found upon thej\cried his mother; ‘eat this mutton chop, it 
banks of the river, and a little finger picked)|will do you good; there’s no gravy, for Mr. 
up next day in an oyster shell, which by the!iSmart has all the sauce to himself.’ Haw ! 
ring upon it was known to be the captain’s.|Ihaw! haw! ‘Very good!’ exclaimed the 
But don’t be alarmed, ladies and gentlemen, jlatter, clappin, his hands, ‘egad! ma’am, you 
I dare say we shall escape any scalding, as)jare as good a wag as your own double chin.” 
we’re all in the cabin, and so we shall only) This was only ventured in a low tone of 
go to the bottom smack! Indeed, we may)|voice, and, as the fat dame was at that moment 
arrive safe—they do sometimes, and I wish) handing the plate to her son, it was fortunate- 
we may now, for nobody loves a party of/ly unheard. 


pleasure more than I do. I hate to look upon|| Dick being still rather giddy, contrived to 
the gloomy side of things when we are all’ : 


\let the chop fall upon the floor, an occurrence 
lappy together (here another groan) and Iiiat which Mr. Smart declared he was not the 
hope Ihaven’t said any thing to lower the 


: 
: 'least surprised, as the young man, when first 
Spirits of tl Ay % 
ve Company. 
‘There’s no occasion,’ cried Smart, £ for 1 








ihe came into the cabin, looked uncommonly 
chop-fallen. Dick, however, had presently 
Saw the steward putting water into every 
bottle of brandy.’— The laugh excited by this 


bon-mot, tended in some degree, to dissipate| 
the alarm and gloom which the boding Mr.| 
Croak had been infusing into the party ; and! 
Smart, by way of fortifying their courage,’ 


+ 


taken a place at the table, and began attack- 
ing the buttock of beef with great vigour and 
vivacity, protesting he had got a famous 
‘happetite,’ and felt ‘as ungry as an ound.” 
‘I never say any thing to disceurage any 





body,’ said Mr. Croak, ‘ particularly young 
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people ; it’s a thing Ihate, but t’other day a| 
> fine lad sat down to his dinner in. this very 

‘packet, after being sea-sick just as you may, 
be doing now, when it turned out he had) 
- broke a blood vessel, and in twelve hours 
he was a corpse, and a very pretty one he 


Sn 


Having run upon deck at this juncture, fo; 
the purpose of ascertaiaing the nature of the 
accident, which he found to be unattende 
with the smallest danger, the writer cannot 
detail any more of the conversation that ep. 
sued, until their arrival at Calais, which wij 





£ made.’ form the subject ef another paper. 
‘I’m not going to be choused out of my | iii 
dinner, for all that,’ replied the youth,) 
GAMING, 


munching away with great mdustry, and at} 
the same time cailing out—‘ Steward! take) At Spa, Count Zenobio related to me an in. 


away thisporter pot, it runs.’—* I doubt that,’ cident that he had witnessed here a few years 
cried Smart.—‘ I say it does,’ resumed Dick, |ago, which had produced most uncommos 
A short, thin man, whom 





angrily, ‘the table cloth is all of a sop.” ‘Vil)interest and effect. 
bet you half a crown it dves’nt.’ Done and'|nobody knew but by sight, suddenly became 
done were hastily exchanged, when Mr. Smart |, constant attendant at the’ gaming tables, 
looking round with a smirk, exclaimed— ‘This man during a whole fortnight, continued, 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, I appeal to every|inight after night, in the most extraordinary 
one of you whether the pot has not been per- manner to win enormous sums of the faro 
fectly still, and nothing has been running but bankers, as well as the surrounding betters. 
the beer.’ This elicited a shout at poor|He wore spectacles, and appeared so short: 
Dick’s expense, who suddenly muttered, sighted that he was always obliged to touch 
‘Pm not going to be bamboozled out of an the counters with his nose before he could 
alf crown in that there vay, and vat’s more, I distinguish the card, Such was his luck, that 
vent be made a standing joke by no man.’— whatever card he backed was sure to win. 
* I don’t see how you can,’ replied his antago- On the last night of his appearance in Spa, 
nist, ‘so long as you are sitting.’—‘ Vy are one of the gamesters, a young half intoxicated 
you like a case of ketchup?” cried Nick, ven- Irishman, had lost an unusually heavy sum. His 
turing for once to become the assailant, and temper was quite gone, and he vituperated 
immediately replying to his own inquiry, jhis lucky opponent ina style that might have 
‘because ye are a saucebox.’—‘ Haw! haw!’ \edified the most abusive tisherwoman in bil- 
roared his mother, ‘bravo Dick! there’s a'lingsgate. “D—n_ you old dog,” he cried, 
—_— rage : yous Mr. pe crags Seen —" most seoipacoey | Bid, mn a 
nettled at the joke, poor as it was, the latter, By the powers, see if I won’t try my luck my. 
returned to the charge by inquiring of Dick |self in your cursed spectacles !”? and snatching 
why his hat was like a giblet pie? and after tiem from him he put them on his own face. 
suffering bim to guess two or three times in'/At first he could distinguish nothing, but on 
vain, cried ‘ because there’s a goose’s head in approaching the cards within three inches of 
it,’ and instantly set the example of the horse- ‘his nose, he discovered that the spectacles 
laugh, in which the company joined. Finding; were strong magnifiers. His suspicion and 
he oe = a it, Dick i, 9 semden = som eae 4 p snag By he 
it prudent to change the conversation, by) turned to demand an @xplanation of the wear- 
observing that it would luckily be ‘igh water jer, but he was gone. An examination, then 
in the arbour when they arrived.’—‘ Then I commenced, and the cause of this wonderfuc 
recommend you by all means to use some of jcontinuity of luck was speedily discovered. 
it,’ said the pertinacious Mr. Smart, ‘ porkape)) Uhe cards in Spa are not bought of shop- 
it May’cure your squint.’ ; keepers, as in England, but every autumn 

Both mother and son rose up in wrath at|\the proprietors of the gaming tables repau to 


pense 





this personality, and there would infallibly| 
have been a boarrasque (as the French say) in| 
the hold, but that there was just then a tre-| 
mendous concussion upon the deck, occasion-) 
ed by the fall of the main boom, and followed) 
by squeaks and screams of all calibers, from 
the panic-striken company at the dinner ta-| 
ble. ‘Lord have mercy uponus!’ ejaculated; 
Croak, with a deep groan, ‘it is all over with, 
us—we are going to the bottom—I like to 
make the best of every thing—it’s my way, 
and therefore hope that no lady or gentleman 
will be in the least alarmed, for I believe} 
‘drowping isa much less painful death than fs; 
generally supposed.’ 


the grand fair at Leipzig, and there purchase 
their stock forthe year. Thither the spects- 
cle gentleman had also hied, not as a buyer 
but as a seller of cards ; and at such a reduced 
rate, and of such excellent quality, that all the 
purchasers resorted to him; and Spa and 
several other towus were literally stocked 
solely with his cards. At the back of each 


of these, concealed among the ornaments, and 
so small as to be imperceptible to the wnas- 
sisted eye, was its number with‘a particular 
variation to denote the sort. Then the rogue 
came to Spa disguised, with blackened halt 
and spectacles; and there, as a gentleman 
‘gambler, would have broken all the banks 
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ut for the fury of the enraged trish:nan. 
he decamped with several thousand 
Reynold’s Memoirs. 
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SIMON BOLIVAR. 


Spa, b 
As it was, 
pounds. 


The following Biographical sketch of the brave}) 
and patriotic BoLivar, to whom his country is)| 


indebted for the inestimable privileges of eivil li- 
berty,and all the blessings that follow in their train, 
is peculiarly appropriate at this moment, when the 
brilliant achievements of his arms, and the holy 
lustre that adorns his name, is, as it ought to be. 
the theme of admiration with all our countrymen 
who are eapable of reflection ; a name that needs 
no title to render it conspicuous. 

The celebrated defender of South Ameriean In- 
dependence, was born at Caraceas, in 1785, and is 
of anoble and extremely rich family. He wa’ sent 
at an early period to Spain, to be educated, and 
when he had completed his studies, he went to 









lents and learning, in all the best societies of the 
capital. At Paris he was a constant attendant on all 
the public lectares. He contracted an intimacy 
with Humboldt and Bonpland—travelied with 
tiem for some time, and successively visited Eng- 
Jand, Italy, Switzerland, and a large part of Ger- 
many, to make himself acquainted with their cus- 
toms, and the character of man.—Returning to 
Venezuela, he was appointed a colonel in the ser- 
‘ice of the newly established republic, and was 
sentto London on an important mission, the ex- 
pense of which, he himself defrayed—When Bo- 
ivar came back, Miranda gave him the command 
at Poerto Cabello, but the Spanish prisoners hav- 
ng risen and seized the fort, Bolivar was obliged 













aceus, . 

After Miranda had capitulated with Montever- 
e,and resistance seemed to be at an end in Ve- 
ezucla, Bolivar retired to Curracoa, where he 
ormed a connexion with Brion, by whieh he pro- 
ured a maritime co-operation. He then offered 
lis services to the Congress of New Grenada, aud 
hey were accepted. Finding that the Venezuclans 
vere disposed once more to throw off the Spanish 
oke, he obtained from the Congress a body of six 
hundred men, with which, in 1813, he penetrated 
cross the Andes into Venezuela, and after seve- 
al sauguinary actions, sacceeded in wresting from 
lrenemy the whole of the province, excepting the 
orts Of La Guira and Porto Cabello, in the latter 
t which Monteverde defended himself with the 
lost Obstinate determination. It was in this cam- 
“ign that the guerra a muerte or exterminatory 
ar began, in consequence of the Spaniards having 
i todeath some of their prisoners. 

The Spanish dominion would have been anni- 
lated, had not Monteverde contrived to arm the 
aves, and thus to spread insurrection over the 
lwle extent of the country. Boves, Puy, Palom«: 
(l others, were at the head of these auxiliaries 
the Spaniards. The whole country was ravaged 
ith fire and sword. Bolivar who had now 
‘en declared dictator of Venezuela, marel. 
‘gainst these new enemies, overthrew them 1, 
ic encounters, and would probably have de- 































Paris, where he was much noticed for his ta-}; 


0 evacuate the town, and proceed by sea to Ca-|| 
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| suffered himself to be surprised by Boves, who 
detcated him in a decisive engagement. ‘ihe con. 
‘sequence was disunion among the republicans, and 
jthe complete triumph of the royalists, who show- 
jed no merey to their antagonists. Bolivar again 
returned to New Grenada, and served two years 
‘undes the banners of Congress, 
When the Spanish troop, under Morillo, reach- 
‘ed the South American coast, in 1815, Bolivar 
‘threw himself into Carthagena, which he defended 
tor along time, till resistance became hopeless. He 
‘then made his way with part of his army through 
the besiegers, and retired to St. Domingo. Care 
‘thegena surrendered to the Spaniards in 1815, and 
‘by June 1816, Morillo had reduced not omly the 
‘Caraccas, but also New Granada, the capital of the 
latter province having fallen into his hands. 
| The spirit of resistance, however, was not de- 
‘stroyed. The Arismendi drove the Spaniards from 
the Island of Margarita,and Bolivar arriving there 
‘with his forces, which he had reeruited at Aux 
Cayes, was soon joined by Brion. After some at- 
‘tempts on the coasts of Caraceas and New Grena- 
da, Bolivar and Brion ascended the Orinoco, and 
‘made themselves masters of Angostura, the capi- 
‘tal of Spanish Guvana. There Bolivar increased 
‘his strength by means of volunteers from Europe, 
and prepared to commence another struggle with 
‘Morillo. In 1817, he ascended the river Apure, 
and penetrated into Caraceas, as far as Calabozo. 
‘But after several hard fought battles he was 
|worsted in a contest near Ortin, and compelled to 
‘return to Angostura. 
| Undismayed by these reverses, Bolivar changed 
his plan, and resolved to begin by the conquest of 
‘New Granada, an operation which was likely to 
‘succeed, as the enemy did not expect tobe attack- 
‘ed in that quarter. Accordingly embarking the 
whole of his forces, he ascended the Orinoeo and 
the Meta, by a difficult and dangerous navigation. 
‘He thus penetrated inte New Granada, and made 
himself master of Santa Fe, the Capital,in Au- 
‘gust, 1819. The blow was decisive. He was joined 
by numbers, and had the resources of an extene 
‘sive country at his command. Morillo in vain en- 
‘'deavoured to stop his progress.—The country un- 
‘der his authority was gradually wrested from him 
by successive defeats and defeetions, and towards 
the close of 1820, he coneluded an armistice with 
Bolivar, in order to afford time to negociate a 
treaty between the South Americans and the go- 
vernment of Spain. The Armistice still subsists, 
and it is probable that the independence of New 
Granada and Venezuela will eventually be ac- 
knowledged. Thus aftera struggle ofeleven years 
the valur and perseverance of Bolivar will be 
crowned with suecess, and he will indisputably 
have a claim to the title which was long ago given 
io him of * The Liberator of his country.” 
——— 


AMERICAN WOMEN. 


The zeal with which the cause of liberty 
was embraced by the women of America, dur- 
ing the war of our revolution, has been often 
mentioned with admiration and praise. The fol- 
lowing 2n-cdotes will forcibly illustrate the 
extent and strength of this patriotic teeling. 











‘oved them, had he not divided his army, and 
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To Mrs. Pinckney, the wife of Col, Charles 
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Pinckney, a British officer once said—‘It is||not unfrequently answered with a keennes 
impossile not to admire the intrepid firmness/|of repartee that left them litile cause for ty. 
of the ladies of your country. Had your men|jumph. ‘the haughty Tarleton, vaunting his 
but half their resolution, we might give up the|/feats of gallantry to the great disparagement 
contest. America would be invincible. of the officers of the continental cavalry, said 

Mrs. Daniel Hall having obtained permis-|jto a lady at Wilmington, ‘I have a very 


sion to pay a visit to her mother on John’s jearnest desire to see your farfamed hero Col, 
Island, was on the point of embarking, when|! Washipgton.’—* Your wish, Col. might have 
an officer, stepped forward, and in the most been fully gratified,’ she promptly replied 
authoritative manner demanded the key of her||* had you ventured to look behind you after 
trunk. ¢ What do you expect to find there ?’)|the battle of Cowpens.’ It was in this battle, 
said the lady. ‘fseek for treason,’ was the)that Washington had wounded Tarleton in 
reply. ‘You may save yourself the trouble the hand, which gave rise to a still more 
of search, then,’ said Mrs. Hall—‘ You may)|pointed retort. Conversing with Mrs. Wiley 
find a plenty of it at ny tongue’s end.’ Jones, Col. Tarleton observed: € You appear 
An officer, distinguished by his inhumanity, ito think very highly of ¢ ol. Washington, and 
and constant oppression of the unfortunate, yet | have been told, that he is so ignorant 4 
meeting Mrs. Charles El! ot in a garden adorn-|/f How, that he can hardly write his own name! 
ed with a great varicty of flowers, asked the |‘ {t may be the case,’ she readily replied, ‘but 
name of the chamomile, which app-ared to no man better than yourself, Colonel, can tes 
flourish with peculiar luxuriance—** the Re (ify that he knows how to make Ais mark? 
bel flower,” she replied. *‘ Why was that} 
name given to it ?? said the officer. ‘Because,’ Spe ae eo ae 
rejoined the lady, ‘it éhrivee most when most| SULLY, THE AMERICAN ARTIST. 
trampled upon J” || A correspondent of the London ‘* Europe. 
So much were the ladies attached to the a: Magazine,” who furnishes an account of the 
whig interest habituated io injuries, and so, princ:pal American painters, concludes with 
resolute in supporting them, that they would this story. 
jocosely speak of misfortunes, though atthat| “I will give you a pleasant anecdote of 
moment severely suffering under their pres- Sully. A iusband wishing to surprise a be- 
sure. Mrs. Sabina Elliot having wit.es-ed the, loved wife, on her birth day, came to Sully aid 
activity of a) officer, who had ordered the)|got him to paint his portrait ‘on the sly.” 
plundering of poultry houses, finding an old)It was begun forth with, and Sully was to have 
Muscovy drake which had escuped th general)|it carried nome and put up, while the wife 
search, still straying about the premises, had jwas out. But before it was half done the wife 
him caught, and mountin,; a servant on horse paid him «a visit by stealth. ‘Pray, Mr. 
back, ordered him to follow and deliver the Sully,” said she, “could you not contrive, 
bird to the officer, with ier compliments, as |:hink you, to make a portrait of me by such 
she concluded in the hurry of departure, it);aday, (Sully stared) for that is my birthday, 
had been lef. altogether by accident. jand | s.ould like of all things to surprise my 
The contrivances adopted by the ladies, to! husband.” ‘* Why-u-a,” said Sully, seeing 
carry from the British garrison supplies to the |that she had no idea of the trick; “ Ido be 
gallant defenders of their counry, were high.) leve that I could ; and if you will manage to 
¥y creditable to their ingenuity, and of infinite draw your husband away the night before! 
utihty to thei. friends. The cloth of many a will have the picture hung up for you, and 
military coat concealed with art, and not un-jall ready to receive you in the torning’ 








————_— 


frequenily made an appendage to female at-)** Delightful!” said she. To work he weal, | 


ure, has escaped the vigilaace of the guards, |therefore, and so closely was he run, that once 
expressly stationed to prevent smuggling, | or twice he had to let the husband out of ov¢ 
aud speecily converted into regimen‘al suape,|\door on tip-toe. Well, the portraits wert 
ani orn triumphantly in batile. Boots have | finished, and they were very like. The night 
in many iastances been relinquished by the||before the birth day arrived, Sully, finding 
deiicaic wearer to the active partizan. I have|/both parties away, each being decoyed awa 
geen a liorseman’s helmet conc. aled by a well/iby the other, hung them up, (the pictures 10! 
arranged head dress, and ep.ulettes delivered |the parties,) in their superb frames, J 
from the folds of the simple cap of a matron. ||where they were required to be hung. The 
Feathers and cock..les were much in demand, rest of the story we may as well skip, for who 
and so cunningly hid ad handsomely present-|jshall describe the surprise ef both, when ti 
ed, that be could have been no true Knight,||wife got up early, and the husband got? 
wh» ‘id not feol the obligation to defind them|early, both keeping their countenances \4 
fo the last extremily. |imiracle, and each feigning an excuse to lea 

lu the induigence of wanton asperities to-| - 


tic other into the room where the por 
~ } nHatrnti Ya} om | ; * an 195 
vards the patriotic Fair, the aggressors were thung side by side! 
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e THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. | a bed of straw reclined the American soldier, 
Behold a hero who in battle stood, whose face was wrinkled in Meany a furrow, 
And shed for freedom virtue’s sacred blood ; by the desolating hand of time. Those eyes 
He dies neglected in old age Pr eee which had flashed vengeance in the heat of 
7 > pt an’s pity, anc re ric - —_ - : 
Lar a echt _238. Pore forth the yrateful tear, bate, were now <’:mmed by the mists of age ; 
For valour slumbers in obl.vion here. land that arm which had wielded the gleaming 

8 See COS 88 ‘sword in the hour of despair, and that form 
Silence breathed along the valley as we ap-||W hich had sos alg xi and dread in 
prosched an humble coitage, surrounded by “7 © G8) ot danger and destruction, were now 


; . Ps useless in decay. 

an orchard in full bloom, exhaling odoriferous : r. P tes 

weets on every breeze that fanned the ten-| *My young friend,” said the old aM 28 he 
vies? : aroused from his slumber, ‘h..w pleasing it is 
der bosom of the lovely Ellen. At that mo- ee Seiten te ih a of death T. 

ment the recollection of the poor soldier was. 0. SBR: CORON SP RR EE Ay ewer koe 
a . ; : one, like myself, prepared to die, there is no 
again recalled to my mind. I immediately att f gg ge oe tee 

communicated to Eilen the story which the aie 7 ~— a : i e Apes e 
fslverman had told me concerning the good): we 10. PIERS, SOK 2-1 St .COe “if 
old man, and with a heart glowing with sym- ” ee aap ree ct coo Gey 
pathy she inquired where the unhappy hero) | ber sees og yh a ges Tf ipa en 
and his daughter lived. There, said I, point- ERC FRIAR PE: ERS Ne ee eee 


ing to the cottage, lives the man who fough' I can do for you to make you comfortable.— 


and bled for his country, when valour alone}! will render you any service that my hands 


was virtue, and the name of a soldier never,°° ™ fortune can bestow.’ j 

fell from American lips without reverence.— | ‘ My dear angel of peace,’ said the old man, 
‘I wish,’ said Ellen, asa sigh escaped from ‘you canno: render me a better service than 
her bosom, ‘that he had a palace to live in.” to si down by the bed-side and remain with 
But, said I, so far from that he has not the ne- me the few minutes I have to live. I feel,’ 
cesaries of life, *O then lead me to the cot-| Said he, as the big tears chased each other 
tage,’ cried she, ‘that I may be the means of down his withered cheek, ‘ thattime will soon 
dissipating the clouds from the evening of an be no more with me, and what then will be- 
ol man’s life: that the sun of his declining, come of my poor Lucy. Perhaps she may 
glory may set like yonder brilliant luminary, fall into the hands of some base man, who will 
and leave behind a glimmering ray of light to add insult to misfortune, until she sinks un- 
cheer the gloom w: ich will soon envelop« his pitied to her grave. She has been a good 
poor distressed daughter’? We turned from) gil? : 

the flowery path which we were pursuing, | Lucey and Ellen sobbed aloud, and I thought 
and hasuly entered the long winding avenue, |! would not play the woman, but some how 
overshadowed with trees, which led up to} other the tear stole out of my eye, andI 
the lonesome habitation. As we approached. felt it burning down to my lips. Ellen turn- 
the gate, and opened it, the little dog came jd her brimful eye upon me, and that one 
out, but he did not bark and make a great slance mace me love her more than all her 
noise, as he had usually done, when I former- :P"etestations ; for it told me that she could 
ly visited the old man. No, it appeared that| feel for a poor dying soldier. And he who 
he was conscious tht he was ebout to be sep- could not feel, said 1, mentally, for the mise- 
arated from his master forever, and the poor Tes of a dying hero, and a wreiched daughier, 
fellow crept along near him as though he was eserves not the name of man. 

atraid of making a noise. When we stepped) ‘Put some drink to my lps, Lucy,’ said the 
vp on the block at the door, I knew not how jold man, for he had but one arm, and that was 
it was, but f felt such a.damp come over my ‘tied up, ‘1 feel the fever of death consuming 
mnd that I was almost sorry that I had obeyed the vital spark. You will soon have no father, 
the request of the tender hearted Ellen.— Lucy, butremcmber the admonitions I have 
‘Come in,’ said the heart broken Lucy, as the! given you, when fam no more, and my aching 
tears gushed from her eyes, ‘my poor father head shail be piliowed in dust.’ 

isalmost gone.’ I looked at Ellen, as Lucy} The moon had arisen in cloudless majesty 
took her bonnet and shawl to lay them away, ||above the eastern hills, and illuminated the 
and T saw her wipe her eyes with her hand- lonesome cottage with her silver beams, and 
kerchief, There was something in the deso- {the bird of night had commenced her mourn- 
late voice of Lucy, when she said that her ful strains in the distant glen, when the old 
kither was almost gone, that chilled my veins man again attempted to speak. There was 
and sunk deep in my heart. Lucy had been something peculiarly affectionate in every 
fair and beautiful in the days of prosperity, |word that fell from his tongue. 

but that grief, which gnaws at the heart,! ‘ Eighty-six winters,’ continued he, ‘ have 
hac tarnished the lustre of her eyes, and ‘silvered my head with the frost of hardsiip, 
sullied the blushes on her cheeks. OniiandI now die in an obscure eottage. Ihave 
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arte — a nO, 
faced the enemy in the field of battle, when tale, full of pathos, and written ina very pleas. 
blood and carnage sealed the sacred cause of ing style. We quote, asa specimen, the dyins 
my country, and in summer’s heat and winter’s scene :-— Se, 
cold Lhave never shrunk from the post as-. ‘ Miriam turned pale, and with great solem. 
signed me, ‘Bat I have done no more,’ con- nity replied, ‘* Ave, yet such love on earth, 
tinued he, ‘than every man who loves his my father, is idolatry, and must in mercy he 
country would do.’ driven asunder, lest its false light should lea 
His countenance changed, as he uttered the) you to eternal darkness, But,” added she, 
last words, and Ellen removed the taper that raising herself and looking at her father with 
it might sot pain the old mun’s eyes. There an expression never afterwards forgotten, * dy 
was a small degree of hope in her mind, thatyou dove me ?—not for what I am to you—by 
he would yet survive, but I felt his pulse, and| apart from yourself could your love grant me 
I perceived that he was on the brink of eter-;ione solemn request; and solemnly fullil it? 
nity. The cold drops of sweat were standing Could it forgive the violence which that re. 
upon the old veteran’s brow, and he appeared quest might do the dearest feeling of your 
delirious ; he knew not what he said. ||bosom P—and forget all else save the pur. 
* Bring my sword,’ said he, in a quick andj|/pose for which it was asked, and her who 
hurried voice, **1 am going to meet the ene [asked it?” 
my, and I will leave youmy child, in the hands | ‘Imlah felt alarmed, for although the voice 
of God. He will take care of you, Lucy, you!lof Miriam was calm, and her countenance 
need not fear. There goes the brave General serene as a cloudless moonlight, he believed 
bs 0 see — fast he rides. Now the) that her mind wandered in some delirious 
“ € rages—now the foe ear espoee ete they | phantasy ; ull suddenly recollecting the fatal 
rally. Hand me my swor!, and bring my|lalliance he iad engaged her to fulfil, he beck. 
horse—let it not be said that an American sol-| ned Gorah to leave the room, and then re. 
dier tarnished his fame with cowardice.” plied, “* Miriam, my beloved girl, proof against 
A deep groan succeeded the last word—! every test—my love could bear and suflerall, 
quivering of the lips ensned—a rattling in the land far more than you could require.—Then 
throat—a fluttering of the pulse—another!'ask your boon; it shall be freely granted at 


roan and all was over.—Every tongue Was) whatever cost it claims; for, be assured any 
palsied ; the fisherman and a tew others hadi'thing that can give peace to you, brings 
entered the cottage. 


ttage. Lucy was absorbed by) happiness to me. But compose yourself now 
the agonies of gricf, and Ellen looked in si-) my child, and we will talk of earthly cares, 
Jence at the lifeless corse. As the sun when! when health calls you back to act in earthly 
he leaves the world in darkness throws behind! schemes.” 
him a lingering ray of light upon the evening|) «jy, " . ” : let 
sky, so ad a Tae sed wea salle still whee - Depes ae mui ree spas so 
: Yiam, ‘fas one, who standing on the verge 0 
upon the old man’s countenance. It was the|jcternity, looks only at eternal things. And 
last Fay trom bis setting sun of glory. now I thank you tenderly for the boon you 
“re ae ene cotiage, and but few | grant,— a boon for which alone I have craved 
aoe atiaae ‘ ? ne ro ’ ; 
village: 1 shall always love Ellen for her! derneath her pillow a latle ‘Testament, 0 
_ cores p-aseiiagty presSiat eta aan Subgicroaerag toe nese Mr 
The remembrance of that night will require els T dee that ache aot b at par bel red fa 
. :, ‘ ioe es at precious book, my belove: 
long time to be eradicated from my memory slither, and, let it be your guide—your coun- 
it will serve to tell me how a brave man WaS/'sellor—your comforter! May the Lord, in His 
left to struggle with misfortune, and die ne-!\infinite mercy, make the stumbling block of 
glected, who had fought and bied for the in-| {sracl your rock and your salvation ; and while 
dependence of his country. you read, may His holy spirit teach you to be- 
- : ¥é 3 nf r tieve—to revere—to receive! And now dew, 
precious parent, remembering the last soleiu 
promise so sacredly pledged to your dying 
; iis athens , wz (child, for your own sake—for hers I beseec! 
MIRIAM; OR THE POWER OF TRUTH. you, Sd as more against Jesus of Nazareth 


MILFORD BARD. 


—— 


A Jewrsu Tare.—By the author of Influence. | 


Miriam is a religious tale founded on an in- 
teresting anecdote of an American Jew, who 
was converted to Christianity by the dying 
admonitions of an only child, a beautiful girl, 
who, unknown to her father, had embraced 
the Christian faith. Vhis anecdote has been 
simplified into a very excellent and well told 


j—the Redeemer of Israel,—the Messiah, the 
‘one and only Saviour of all mankind!” Ex 
hausted by the feelings and energy WU 
which she uttered this solemn charge, Miriam 





ifell back, and the cold dews of death hung on 


her pale face as nature struggled with its Iss! 


resisuess conqueror. Imlah, whe knelt by 
‘her side, his hand still grasping her sacrce 
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legacy, was motionless as herself, and felt a- 
if he had lost ali power of utterance and 
sense ; while with a look, he uitered groans 
of agony, such as perhaps alone could hav 
roused the departing spirit of Miriam back to 
earthly thoughts. She opened her eyes once 
more, and laid her icy arm, for a moment, 
around her father’s neck, in token that her 
lust love was his: then quietly crossing her 
hands upon her bosom, and looking up to! 
Heaven with a countenance brightened with| 
a glow of holy fervour, she exclaimed, “ Dear: 
est father ! look up—look up—tlock up, from) 
me, to Christ! and now, oh! blessed Jesus! 
do thou come quickly.” Again her head 
fell back, and with one long but gentle, 
sigh, her happy spirit winged its flight to 
God ! | 

“Imlah remained for some time appalled! 
and motionless, gazing in fixed despair on the, 
silent lips of his child, as if waiting again to! 
hear their eloquence. Butthe dreadful still-) 
ness which now pervaded all around, where | 
not one sound, one sigh, was heard to break | 
that awful solitude, recalled him to a faint 
sense of what had been: and yet it was the 
disordered sense which fancy sometimes lends | 
to picture dreams like real things ;—or to)! 
embody its own faint shadows into the fright-; 
ful phantoms of insanity. Still did he look on} 
Miriam, and still »rasped the little volume) 
which he knew was associated with her last) 
words. But what were those words? The! 
avowal of an apostate! And yet was that} 
heavenly smile—which gave even death a 
semblance of peace—one of apostacy ? Could 
a guilty heretic mect the awful judgement of) 
an ollended God, as Miriam had done? Miri-| 
am an apostate !—a heretic ? Oh! no, rather) 
let Christianity be true, and Israel fall at last) 
beneath the scourge of Christian victory,—| 
than Miriam, the last daughter of David’s'! 
line, be so accursed! And now great drops! 
of agony stood on the cold forehead of Imiah,} 
as thoughts like these passed through his be-| 
Wild-red mind, and in groans of deepest an-; 
guish, he called loudly on the name of his| 
sainted child, .as it she could still dispel the! 
dreadful visions of that fearful dream. But; 
alas! it was too surely a waking reality ;—| 
nothing could move or change the sweet calm} 
smile of her for whom never before had Imlabh| 


Called in vain!’ | 

GREAT INDLAN WALK. | 

Some interesting reminiscence of the early 
history of Pennsyivania has lately been pub- 
lished in the interior of this state. It is relat. 
ed that Thomas Penn, who came over in 1732, 
contracted with Teedyusecuing and some] 
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the land to be taken off by a parallel of !ati- 
tude from any point, as far as the best of three 
men could walk in aday, between sunrise 
and sunset, from a certain chesnut tree at or 
near Bristol, ina north west direction. Great 
care was used to select the most capabiec for 
such awalk. Whe choice fell on James Yates, 
a uative of Bucks, a tall slim man, of much 
agility and speed of fuot. Second Solomon 
Jennings, a yankee, a remarkable stout and 
strong man. ‘Vhird, Edward Marshall, a na- 
tive of Bucks, a noted hunter, chain carrier, 
&c. a large heavy set and strong boned man. 
The day was appointed and the champions 
notified. ‘The people collected at what they 
thought the first 20 miles on Durham road to 
see them pass, First came Yates, stepping 
as light as a feather, accompanied by T. Penn 
and attendants on horse back. After him, but 
out of sight came Jennings, with a strong, 
steady step, and not far behind Edward Mar- 
shall, apparently careless, swinging a hatchet 
in his hand, and eating a biscuit—bets ran in 
tavor of Yates. 

Marshall took biscuits to support his sto- 
mach and carried a hatchet to swing in his 
hands alternately, that the action of his arms 
should balance that in his legs—as he was 
fully determined to beat the others or die in 
the attempt. He said he first saw Yates in 
descending Durham creek, and gained on 
him. ‘There he saw Yates setting on a log 
very tired—presently he fell off, and gave up 
the walk. Marshall kept on and before he 
reached the Lehigh, overtook and passed 





Jennings—waded the river at Bethleham hur- 


ricd on faster and faster by where Nazareth 
stands, to the Wind Gap. That was as far as 
ihe path had been marked for them to walk on 
and there was waiting the collection of peo- 
ple to see if any of the three would reach it 
by sunset. He only halted for the Surveyor 
to give him a pocket compass, and started 
avain, Three Indian runners were sent after 
him to see if he walked it fair, and how far 
he went. He then passed to right of Pocono 
mountain, the Indians finding it difficult to 
keep him in sight, till he reached Still Water 
—aid he would have gone a few miles furtner 
but forthe water. Vhere he marked a tree, 
witnessed by three Indians.—The distance he 
walked between sun and sun, not being ona 
straight line, and about 30 miles of it through 
the weods, was estimated to be from 119 to 
120 miles. He thus won the great prize— 
which was five pounds in money, avd five 
hundred acres of land any where in the pur- 
chase. 

It is added that James Yates, who led the 
way for the first thirty miles or more, was 
quite blind when taken out of Durham Creek, 





others, whom the Indians said had a right to! 
‘ell fur a certain sum, the Indian title to all: 


and lived but three days afterwards. Solomon 
Jennings did not hold out but a few years. 
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Edward Marshall lived and died on Marshall’s|jease that troubie, Mrs. Atkins. 
Island, opposite Tinicum township, in the|ries tend particularly to that port, 


Delaware, aged about ninety vears. 


oe 
_——— > and 


Our discove. 
Vv od. 


He was ||serving and following the natural indications, 


a great hunter, and fortunately made a more|| My friend, Mr. Hewson, I think, sent you to 
productive walk than he did for Thomas|ime. 


Penn; for he found a rich silver mine, that, 


rendered him and his family eonnections af- 


Mrs. A. Yes, sir, he told me that } 
looking at the boy’s skull—take off your hat, 


fluent, yet he carried the secret, where it) William !—and feeling the bumps— 


was, out of the world with bim. 
—— 


THE SCOLD’S VOCABULARY. 
The copiousness of the English language 


Mrs. A. 


Dr. Bb. Organs, my good madam! (gj 
them organs! 
[ beg your pardon, sir, I will,— 
Mr. Hewson said, that, by feeling his bunp— 


: Jorgans, I mean, you wo ‘ 
perhaps was never more apparent than in the |OrSanss Divas uld be able to tell me 


following character, by a lady, of her own 
husband :— 

** He is,”’ says she © an abhorred, barbarous, 
capricious, detestable, envious, fasticious, hard 
hearted, illiberal, ill-natured, jealous, keen, 
loathsome, malevolent, nauseous, obstinate, 
passionate, quarrelsome, raging, saucy, tanta- 
lizing, uncomfortable, vexatious, abominable, 
bitter, captious, disagreeable, execrable, fierce, 


what to do with him. I should like to bring 


him up to the grocery line, like his father, 


and take him into the business, at a proper 
time ; but the boy, it seems. has read a foo}. 
ish book, called Robinson Crusoe, and is wild 
to goto sea. Why don’t you take off your 
hat, William, and let the Doctor look at vour 
organs? He won’t hurt you, child. For ail 
he’s so bold and full of tricks, the boy’s as 








: ‘ ite shamefaced before company <¢ is sister.— 
grating, gross, hasty, malicious, nefarious, ob- pany as his sister. 


streperous, peevish, restless, savage, tart, un- 
pleasant, violent, waspish, worrying, acrimo- 
nious, blustering, discontented, fretful, growl- 


ing, hateful, inattentive, malignant, noisy, | 


odious, perverse, rigid, severe, teasing, un- 
suitable, angry, buisterous, choleric, dis- 


gusting, gruff, hectoring, incorrigible, mis- | 


chievous, neghgent, offensive, pettish, roaring, 

sharp, sluggish, snapping, snarling, sneaking, 

sour, testy, tiresome, tormenting, touchy, ar-) 
rogant, austere, awkward, boorish, brawling, | 
brutal, buliying, churlish, clamorous, crabbed, 
cross, currish, dismal, dull, dry, drowsy,grum- 
bling, horrid, huffish, injurious, insolent, in- 
tractible, irrascible, ireful, moose, murmuring, 
opinionated, oppressive, outrageous, over- 
bearing, petulent, plaguy, rough, rude, rug- 
ged, spiteful, splenetic, stern, stubborn, stu- 
pid, sulky, sullen, surly, suspicious, treacher- 
ous, troublesome, turbulent, tyrannical, viru-| 
lent, wrangling, yelping dog in a manger. 

———— 
PHRENOLOGICAL. 

A Phrenologist’s Study. Casts, Boxes, and Skulls, ar- 
ranged round the room. Dr Brain, Mrs, Atwins, a 
Child. | 
Dr. Brain. Well, my good Mrs. Atkins, 1 

see that you have brought your son to be ex- 

amined. 

Mrs. Atkins. Yes, sir, if you will have the 
goodness. Children area great pleasure, but 
then they are a great care; and a widow, 
especially a lone woman, cannot help feeling 
anxious about setting them out in lfe. To! 
be sure, IL have only my twins, a girl and this 
bov—but still it 1s a great trouble. 
docs not know what is fittest for them, poor! 
things! 


Dr. B. 


Phrenclogy is precisely what will 


One! 


old yourself up, William. 

| Dr. B. How old is the young gentleman? 
| Mrs. A. Twelve, come next Michaelmas. 
‘He’s but a shrimp of a thing, in spite of his 
great spirit; too putty by half for a boy—~ 
‘Fanny and he are so alike, that, if it were not 
ifor their clothes, we should never know them 
asunder. But L suppose, Doctor, that’s only 
their faces? I take it their bumps—i beg par- 
don, organs,—are quite different ? 

Dr. B. Undoubtedly, my good Mrs, At- 
kins. Difference of sex is attended with dif- 
terence of faculty. The perceptive organs, 
for instance, are usually more developed in 
women ; the reflective, in men. ‘Tiis is quite 
a boy’s forehead. Come, sir, let me feel. I 
shall do you no harm. 

|Vhe Doctor feels the child’s head. Mrs. 
Atkin’s walks about the room, looking at the 
casts, and talking to herself. ] 

A large. distincliveness—a prodigious comba- 
liveness—firmness strongly developed—adhe- 
siveness small, Really, Mrs, Atkins, this boy 
is the most striking instance of the truth of 
our science that I have ever met with in the 
thousands that I have examined. I never saw 
the propensities so strongly indicated. Let 
‘him go to sea by all means—indeed, it would 
be of no use if you were to try to keep him 
at home. With such a frmness, and sensi/ive- 
ness large, he would certainly run away.— 
Besides, it would be a thousand pities. Here 
are all the organs that make a great warrior— 
a superb distinctiveness, a finer combativencss 
than Lord Nelson’s! I should like to have 4 
cast of the boy. 

‘Mrs. A. Ah, well-a-day ! 
Dr. B. . Acquisitiveness strong too ! 
Mrs. A. Ay-—-ay—what’s that ? 





br. B. Why, it means a desire to possess; 
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which, in a boy probably, shows itself in aj/nished by each scholar bringing a turf daily 
love of apples, and nuts, without being very|/witn him. © The door was formed of stakes, 
scrupulous as to the means by which they are interplaced with wattles, a loop of which 
acquired. thrown over a crooked nail, served the pur- 

Mrs. A. Oh, its a wonderful art! See,||pose of a lock, and a rude table that the 
William, how the Doctor finds you out! Yes, |)master sat at was all the desk in the school. 
he—I take shame to say it—but the boy stole|| As they came in at the door, the urchins were 
all the apples off our nonpareil tree last vear;| obliged to make their best bow, by drawing 
and we can’t keep a gooseberry in the garden| back the left leg, catching the tuft of hair that 
for him. I can trust his sister any where,| hung overthe forehead, and bringing their stiff 
she’s such a good little quiet thing, but Wil-|/necks to the precise mathematical curve that 
hiam- ‘constitutes politeness, whilst Phil. kept some- 

Dr. B. Never fear, Mrs. Atkins; its an ltimes talking English, sometimes Irish, to 
excellent organ, under proper government,| suit himself to the comprehension of his 
and will turn to a desire to capture Dutch|,pupils. Of the mannerin which he accom- 
spice ships, and Spanish argosies, You must! plished this, the following is a specimen :—= 
sen him to sea, | © Come up here, Pat Grechen,” said he to a 

Mrs. A. Ah, well a-day! But, Doctor, ired-headed boy, dressed in a grey fricze coat, 
how 's it that you can tell all these things? | which came down to his heels, and a pair of 

Dr. B. Why, look here my good madam !/ old leather breeches, that only reaching half 
do you see that projection on the side of—Just!! » ay down his thighs, « xposing his red measly 
here, Mrs. Atkins—here my good lady. If] legs—*‘ Come, stand up here on the table, and 
had another child, I could show you what 1) Jet the boys hear how well you can say your 


mean, in & moment. ; _ | letters? Pat mounted with great confidence ; 
Mrs. A. Run and fetch your sister, Wil-|) but when his phiz, by being raised into the 
liam. __|ilight, became more distinctly seen.  Ubba- 
_ Dr. B. Ay, then I can explain the dif-) poo, tearin, murder!’ exclaimed Phil, ‘where 
ference. Ill venture to say there is not) have you been wid that face ? Why man alive, 
such a combativeness—why don’t you go for| you’ve been kissing the praty pot, and your 
your sister, my little man, as your mama bids’ hair, too, stanning: up for a price, like the 
you’ ae bristles of a fighting pig. Is there no water 
_Mrs. A. Why do you stand there like a) jn the stream? And it would have been no 
simpleton ? Go for Fanny this moment. ‘great trouble to draw your fingers through 

Ciiid. Pray, mama, don’t be angry, I am, your hair, any how.’ Pat v: ry composedly 
Fanny. _ , | lifted up the tail of his coat, and spitting upon it, 

Mrs. A. Oh, dear me! dear me! this is! rave his face a wipe that left it streaked like a 
one of William’s unlucky tricks! Get out)! brindled cow. * There, now,’ said Phil. *blow 


of my sight, you good for nothing hussey./|/ your nose, and hold up your head like a gen- 
What will the Doctor say to be made such a/'tleman.—What is this aroun,’ said he, pointing 
bool of? ‘to the first letter of the alphabet. Pat scratch- 

Dr. B. Make a fool of me, Mrs. Atkins!) ed his head. ‘You do’nt know what it is; 
‘should like to see the person that could do) small blame to you, for your moticr keeps 
that. It isnot all the tricks of men, women, | you running after the cows, when you should 
and children, that can put down phrenology.| be at your darnin ; but look up at the ceurles 
But I give you warning, my good madam, that, of the house, and try if you can’t remember 
whatever trouble you may have with your son,| jt? 4,’ said Pat. ‘ Well done, ! what’s the 
you will have more with your daughter. 1 yame of the next one? Pat hesitated again. 
was never mistaken in my lite, and there are |+ What do you callthe big fly that makes the 
organs in that little noddle fit to belong to honey ?? *B.? Och, you’re a genus, Pat, 
Joan of Arc. Good morning, Mrs, Atkins!) ;eady made.’ Having arrived at the letter H : 
She’ll follow the drum, 1 tell yous or, |—<« And what’s that, Pat? ‘Be my showl,I 
very likely, go to sea herself. Good morn-) don’t know.’—‘ Devil d——n your showl, 


ing 


§, ma’m, Make a fool of a Phrenologist, in- | what do you mane by swearing here in 
deed ! ‘school ? a pretty College this indeed! What is 
ecco jit that looks like Squire O’Reilly’s gate with 

AN IRISH SCHOOLMASTER. ‘all the bars knocked out except the one in 

In the midst of his noisy mansion sat Phil.|the middle? ‘ Faith and its H.’ *'To be sure 
Sullivan, wielding his birch as if it had been ‘it is ye spalpeen.’ So on he went illustrating 
asceptre, while his little subjects were rang- in this manner, until he came to the letter O; 
ed around on benches formed of sods, that) having tried Pat’s genius with it two or three 
you may still see along the wall. The fire,’ ways to no purpose, Phil. was getting out of 
when any was required, was made in the patience—‘ what would you say if | was to hit 
centre of the. apartment, the fuel being fur-!) you a pallhug on the ear ? (suiting the action 
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to the word.) ‘OV cried Pat, clapping his; contrary, in the night-time, when the body i 


hand upon the affiicted spot which: rung with 
the blow.—‘ 1 knew you’d find it,’ said Phil. 
By the help of this adoption Pat struggled 
through the rest of the letters, ‘Well, you 
may sit down now and send up Mick Moriar- 
ty.” Mick was rather further than Pat; he 
was spelling words. After spelling two or 
three tolerably well, he came to the word 
what. ‘Well, what does w-h-a-t make ?’ Mick 
was not sure about it.  W-h-a-t,’ said Phil. 
‘sounds fut, but (conscious of his own error in 
the pronunciation) when I say faf, don’t you 
say fut, but do you say fat your own way.’ 
* Have ye all said yer lessons?’ ‘ Yes, all, all.’ 
‘Then put out the fire dacently and go 
home.’— Scenes und Sketches of a Soldier’s Life 
in freland. 
——_~g>--—- 


Wuy A MAW MFASURES MORE IN THE MORNING 
THAN IN THE Evyenine, Kc. 


There is an odd phenomena attending the 
human body, as singular as common, that a 
person is shorter standing than lying; and 
shorter in the evening when he goes to bed. 
than in the morning when he rises. This r-- 
mark was firs! made in England, and after 
wards confirmed at Paris, by M. Moracd, a 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences in 
France, and by the Ab>ot Foutina hkewisc. 
—Tre last mentioned person found, from a 
vear’s experience, that ordina:ily in the night 
he gained 5 or6 lines, and lost nearly as much 


jlaid a-bed, as it isin an horizontal, position op 
inearly so, the superior parts do not weigh, or 
but verv little, upon the inferior; the spring of 
the cartilages is unbent, the vertebra are re. 
moved from one another, the long jointed 
work of the spine is dilated, and the body 
thereby prolonged; so that a person finds 
jhimse lf about half an inch, or more, higher in 
stature in the morning than when going to 
jbed. Thisis the most natural and simple rea- 
‘son that can be given, tor the different heights 
of the same person at different times.—Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, 1757. 

anicgtiflippinciinnee 

HOME. 

} * The patriotic boast where e’er we roam, 

Our first best country ever is at home.” 

|| There is no trait, perhaps, more common, 
| Or more amiable in the human character, than 
| the attachment which each individual feels for 
his nauve place—with what resistless, tender 
(and soul-subduing influence does the remem- 
| branee of past scenes an: pleasures frequent- 
ily rush upon our mind? Gur native hills and 
valhes, the mu:muring rills, the groves, the 
‘meadows and the fields which witnessed the 
‘innocence and sportings of our youthful years, 
‘arise b« fore the imagination arrayed in alt 
itheir beauty. We, lonely, look back with 
‘tender affection to the sacred spot where re- 
/pose the slumbering ashes of our departed 
|kindred and friends. In this chaste and pious 
(meditation, we feel a pleasurable, melancholy 














mthe day. 


The cause of which effect, so} 
ancicnt, so common, but so lately perceived, | 


steai over our souls which we would not ex- 
ichange for all the sparkling joys of transient 


4 iffere ~ 4 it] i 1 
proceeds from the different state or condition) and unsubtantial amusements. But awaken- 


of the inter-vertebral anular cartilages. The 
vertebre or joints of the spine, are kept 
separate, though joined by particular cartil- 
ares, every one of which has a spring. These 
vield on all sides, without any inflexion on the 
spine, to the we:glit of the head and upper 
extremities ; but this is done by very small 
and imperceptible degrees, and most of all 
when the upper parts of the body are loaded 
with any exterior weight. So that a man is 
veally taller after lving some time, thaa af-er| 
walking, or carrying a burthen a great while. 
For this reason it is, that, in the day and even 
ing, while one is sitting or standing, the 
superior parts of the body wcighing or pressing 
upon the inferior, press those elastic «nauiar 
cartilages, the bony jointed work is contract 
ed, the superior paris of the body descend 
towards the inferior, and proportionabiy a: 
one approaches the other, the height of the 
stature diminishes. Hence it was, that a fe - 
low enlisting fora soldier, by being measure« 
over-night, was found deficient in height, and 
therefore refused; but by, accident, being 
gauged again the next moriing, and cominy 





ing from this pieasing reverie, we find that 


lwe are in a distant land surrounded with 


strangers. In vain do we look around for the 


friends and companions of our youth—but all 


lis sad, lonely and disconsolate. Tell us not 
ithat the gales which fan us are perfumed with 
‘odours ; that the gentle zephyr brings health 
and balm on, its wings; that roses and jessa- 
imines fill the soft air with fragrance, and that 
‘the verdant mantle of nature is spangled with 
flowers of the richest dyes. For neither the 
ispicy gales, the balmy breath of the gentle 
zephyr, nor the roses, nor the jessamines, nor 
Inature’s fairest livery, equal the air, the beau- 
ity and enchantment of our native land. To 
jus the whispers of parental love, tenderness 
land affection, would be more grateful and 
‘soothing than the gentle fannings of the south 


| . 
wind, or the spicy breeze. To us more pleas- 
t 


ing would be the sight of our parental man- 
ision, though hung with icicles, and surround- 
led with the desolate emblems of winter, than 
ithe beauty and verdure atiached to a distant 
land. 


| * B’en the loudtorrent and the whirlwind’s rear, 





up to the stature, he was admitted. On the! 


| é ; ; 
\ But biud us to our native swowptains more.” 
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THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBURY. 

The Duchess was the patroness of Gav, 
and being fond of the company of his brother- 
wits, invited a party, consisting of Addison, 
Pope, Swift, and Arbuthno!t, to dine with him 
at her table. Addison talked little ; and what 
he said was with such embarrassment, that he 
could hardly finish a sentence, Pope was the 
orator of the company; his voice was shrill, 
and he made many tart observations. Swift 
was in one of his odd humours and was deter- 
mined to tease the duchess : 
company were seated at dinner, he complain- 
ed he had left his snuff box behind him, ana 
requested one of the servants might be sent 
for it. He soon after complained of the want 
of his toothpick case, and a second servant was 
dispatched for that, which he described as an 
indispensible requis'te to his comfort. He 
then complained of the want of his pocket- 
book, and a third servant was sent for that ; 
in short, he contrived to have so many distinct 
wants, that not a single servant was left in the 
room. The duchess looked around, and see-| 
ing no servants ; § Gentlemen,’ said she, ‘we! 
are reduced to such astate that we must wait! 
upon ourselves. 


If I wanta piece of bread or} 
aclean plate, I shall rise and help myself, and | 
you must do the same.’ Swift, finding his; 
scheme of putting the Duchess out of humour! 
had failed, sat in sullen silence ; but Gay, a fat| 
| jolly figure, threw himself back in his chair in| 
an immoderate fit of laughter, delighted at) 
his mortification. ‘I am now fully convinced,’ | 
said he, ‘of what I have often heard ; that her 
grace, our noble hostess, is the best natured! 
woman in the world.’ 
— 

‘So Captain Silk has just arrived from Ver-| 
sailles, I find,’ said a lady. ‘ Heavens! what a) 
name fora soldier!’ ‘The best name in the 
world,’ said Horace Smith, who was standing | 
near atthe time, ‘for si/k, you know, can) 
hever be worsted.” 

——~<——— 

A careless barber trimming a customer’s 
ears, put him to great pain and uneasiness.— | 
‘Are you trimming my left ear now?’ said) 
the man, ‘ No, Sir, not till I’ve done the right.’ 
‘Oh! only I thought by what I felt, that you! 
were passing through to the lett ear without 
going round.’ 


} 


————- 
_. A PUFF DIRECT. 

_An itinerant pedlar wishing to recommend 
his razors to the gaping crowd, thus address- 
ed them: 

‘Gentlemen, the razors I hold in my hand 
were made by the light of a diamond, in the 
famous province of Andalusia. They cut as 
(uick as thought, and are as bright as the 
norning star. A word or two more, and I am 


so, as soon asthe | 


your head at night, and you will find your- 
lf clean shaved when you awake in the 
morning.” 
— 

Voltaire made his last journey to Paris at a 
very advanced age, and having expressed a 
great desire to be acquainted with Doctor 
Franklin, who was then at Paris, this ce!e- 
brated American was introduced to him. Vol- 
itaire conversed with him sometime in English, 
‘till Madame Denis, his niece, interrupted him 
by saying that Doctor Franklin understood 
French, and the rest of the company wished 
to know the subject of their discourse ; * Ex- 
icuse me, my dear,” replied Voltaire, “ I have 
the vanity to show that I am not unacquaint. d 
with the language of a Franklin.” 


A humorous Scotch lawyer, who had often 
received favors of the Duke of B. called upon 
his grace for the same purpose, one morning, 
before having shaved himself. The Duke 





observing the roughness of hischin, asked 
why he bad not smoothed it by a tonsorial ap- 
plication: ‘* Because,” replied the lawyer, 
**} have a favor to ask of your Grace, and I 
did not like to do it barefacedly.” 








MISS JANE PORTER. 


The present number of the Casket is enriched 
with a likeness of Miss Jane Porter. It is due to 
the Ladies to place before them one of their own 
Sex, and we could scarcely select a female writer 


|more worthy of admiration and imitation than Miss 


Porter; especially in the particular line of writing in 
which she has excelled. We had purposed to ap- 
pend a biographical notice 6f this Lady to the pre~ 
sent number, but circumstances, among which was @ 
want of the best materials, have prevented. Miss 
Porter holds a rank among the most celebrated 
novelists of this or any age—her delineations of 
character are full and expressive, and her descrip- 
tions of events are as vivid and graphic as are the 
descri;tions of scenery by Mrs. Radcliffe; and how- 
ever varied may have been the subjects which she 
has adorned, as well as illustrated, by her pen, the 
cause of virtue has found in her a powerful advocate, 
and vice must have startled at its own deformities 
las they have stared from her page. In a more ex~ 
|tended notice of this Lady and her writings, which 
|we promise ourselves and our readers, we shall en- 
deavour to bring into notice, some of the particular 
beauties of her works, and compare them with ex- 
cellencies of other writers. There will be no dai- 
wer that the credit of Miss P. will suffer by such a 
comparison. The colloquial scenes of Miss Porter's 
novels are easy and natural, especially when con- 
fined to the conversazione of the elegant and re- 
fined, and we catch from such dialogues as perfect a 
knowledge of her character, as we can of the differ- 
ent class of the Waverly personages, from their fa- 
miliar and natural exchange of thoughts. 

The chief works of Miss Porter are Lake Killar- 
ney, Hungarian Brothers, THappEUS OF Warsaw, 
Don Sebastian, Ballad Romances, ScOTTISH CHIEFS; 
Recluse of Norway, Roche Blanche, Village of 











“ertain you will buy them. Lay them under 


Mariendorp, Knight of St. John, Fort of St. Ma-- 
daline, Pastors Fire Side, and Duke Christian. 
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The rising race shall learn to prize the art 
That fosters genius, and improves the heart. 








TO ELIZA. 


One smile from thee—when pleasure comes 


Enchanting with her youthtul mien, 


And hope’s fair flower ail gaily blooms 


To deck in fancy’s eye the scene: 


When all is bright in wood and bowe 
Oh! give me then at such an hour, 


One smile from thee— 


One sigh from thee—when clouds appear 


To shroud in gloom each sunny ray 
: 7s? 


And eyes are dimm’d by feeling’s tear, 


For scenes that long have past away: 


Oh! give me then at such an hour, 
While lost in memory’s magic power, 


One sigh from thee— 


One hour with thee”—when softest shades 


Fall gently o’er the hill and plain, 


When Luna gilds the evening glades, 


Cheer’d by the Linnet’s raptur’d strain: 


‘Then give to me in such a scene, 
While zephyr fans the emerald green, 


** Ope hour withthee”— 


4¢ One hour with thee”—when stilly night 


Flings her rich mantle o’er the sky, 
And all those countless orbs of light 
Fall brightly on the gazer’s eye : 
Oh! give me then while visions fair, 
Of “ rambow joys” are hovering there, 
“One hour with thee.” 
SYLVIA. 
—_——--— 
BOAT SONG. 
Hfow lightly sails our small green boat, 
How swift and straight the course we keep, 
While notes of music round us float, 
And mingle with the noisy deep. 
And now each heart in tune is found, 
And every eye looks cheerful too; 
So let the merry song go round, 


We'll sing and laugh the bright night through. |! 


The moonlit waves dance gaily by, 
Or foam against our barque’s green side, 
And while yon lamp beams bright on high, 
Our oars shall beat the rolling tide ; 
Then let us feast on mirth while here, 
And loudly swell the cheerful strain, 
For ere the morning’s dawn is near 
We'll seek our peaceful homes again, 
New York, August, 1826, IDA. 


THE DEATH OF ‘ SOCRA AT ES, 


*€ Great Socrates, thine hour is come !” the we 
ing herald eried, 

«‘ Prepare to die, the setting sun now shrinks je. 
neath the tide !* 

And trom th’ eleven’s council room, the hemlock’; 

juice I bring, 

‘Beneath it lurks a sage’s doom, a nation’s rankl ing 

sting! 


Cel). 





6 Take, take the dark, the fatal eup, beneath it 
i there is shame! 

|| And as thy firm lips sip itup, 
name, 

; Around her clings a foul disgrace, her banner’s 
stain’d with gore, 


|; And darkness rests upon the place where glory 
} shone before !” : 


Athenia blots her 


ie Hand me the potion!” eried the sage, “ what 
i say you of this drink ?” 
| He spake to Crito, he whose age had bade him 

} calmly think— 

i“ There is alone a single draught!” he smil 
and then he prays, 

Then firmly in an instant quaff’d cessation to his 
day s— 


|“ ?Tis done! my friends why do you weep, I could 
i not always live, 
| dl must eventually sleep ! 
ive 
‘A few of life’s dull eares to death! 
4 if 1 die 
| Guiltless this hour, my parting breath unstained 


19> 


by calumny ! 


what recks it if we 


what recks it 


t i} 


| He spake as ifan hundred years were yet to rest 
H with him, 
Elis calmness dried the lavish tears that made lis 
| friend’s eyes dim ; 

|| He spake as Socrates should speak, his soul was 
nerv’d to die, 
In No flush of fear was on his cheek, no wildness in 
i his eye 
c I feel the poison in my veins; the- blood seems 
| cold and thick! 
'They say that death’s are icy chains! my heatt 
beats faint and quick! 
| Farewell, dear Crito !”? here no sighs told that lis 
| life had fled, 
Cri ito gazed on him, closed his eyes, for Socrates 
was dead! 
| 
} 
| 
ty 


But ye, base, vengeful, envious crew, link’d with 
hell’ s heartless chain, 

How soon your chief, Melitus + knew that justice 
is not tame, 

|| How soon his dark heart’s calumnies fester’d with 

poison’s breath, 

'tlushed his. false lips, and closed his eyes 10 

|| regretted death ! VERGENNES, 





| 





||*Sunse t was the hour appointed to drink the hemlock: 
tMelitus his principal accuser. 
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TQ CONTEMPLATION BY MOONLIGHT. 


A FRAGMENT. 
Silent, I stood upon a lofty hill, 
Which towering rose above surrounding earth, 
Into blue ether, beautiful and still, 
Clothed in the grandeur of exalted birth. 


A verdant valley, stretching far below, 
Looked in the distance like some fairy land, 


Deck’d with the mantle of the bright moon’s glow, 


Shining from heaven, magnificently grand ! 


Here, Contemplation—sweet secluded maid, 

J found thee in thy native solitude, 

Where no wild tumult dares thy throne invade, 
Nor revels of the thoughtless multitude. 


Here the free’d spirit, loosen’d from the world, 
May soar unshackled to etherial day ; 

On wings of thought, expanded and unfurl’d, 
May ily rejoicing on her pathless way ! 


Here may the muse her native strains awake, 
And sing of nature, where she reigns alone ; 
Here boundless flights of faney she may take, 


From earth’s dull surface into worlds unknown! | 


Here may bright Genius from herthrone descend, 
In radiant glory on her favourite sons, 

And ofher essence may a portion lend, 

The badge and livery of her chosen ones! 


Here may some lover, undisturbed, convey 

His quench!ess passion into beauty’s ear; 

Who owns the feelings he does warm portray, 
With pleasure owns them, yet with blushing fear. 


These passed before me, as in fancy lost, 
I vazed delighted on the scene sublime, 
Looked up entranced upon the dazzling host, 
And almost fancied I had fled from time. 
. #8 * * ° ” FORESTER. 
Philadelphia, June 18th, 1826. 
i 
MEMORY 
BY MRS. HEMANS,. 


In Memory’s land springs never a flower, 
Nor the lowliest daisy blooms, 
Ne’er the robin chirps from its bow’r, 
But to call from the silent tombs 
The thoughts and the things which time’s 
pitiless sway, 
las long since swept from the world away. 


In Memory’s land waves never a leaf, 
There, never a summer breeze blows, 


But some smothered thought of joy or grief, | 


Starts up from its long repose : 
And forms are living and visible there, 
Which vanish’d long since from our earthly 
sphere. 


{would not escape from Memory’s band 
For all that the eye can view :— 

for there’s dearer dust in Memory’s land 

_ Than the ore of rich Peru— 

‘clasp the fetter by Memory twin’d 

‘Le wanderer’s heart and soul to bind. 
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I have never seen the righteous forsaken. 
Davin. 


I’ve seen the heir of guilt and wo, 
And marked his wandering eye ; 

I’ve seen the tear of anguish flow, 
And heard the mournful sigh. 


I’ve seen the victim of despair, 
A prey to want and sin; 

I’ve watch’d his brow, when sternly there 
Was stamp’d the curse within. 


I’ve seen the lordling roll in state, 
And swell with bloating pride ; 

I’ve seen when at the poor man’s gate, 
The wretched outcast died. 


I’ve seen the youth, whom pleasure’s round 
Had early taught to stray ; 
And those that by Intemperance found 
The flowery, fatal way— 


These I have seen, but never yet 
Have marked the child of prayer, 
Abandoned by his God, to eat 
The bitter bread of care. 


ep 
LOVE’S PROPER SEASONS, 


When summer breeze 
But waves the trees, 

Just as the sun declineth, 
Whose golden hues 
Around diffuse, 

And on each leaflet shineth ; 


When twilight’s power 
(A gentle hour, ) 
Its softness round is throwing, 
And ’mid the gloom 
A sweet perfume, 
The gentle gale is blowing ; 


When smooth and still 
The winding rill, 

Its little waves are sending; 
While here and there 
The streamlets are, 

With it their waters blending ; 


When gliding through 
The modest blue, 
The moon her track pursuing, 
Gives to the night 
A tender light, 
A light—just fit for wooing ; 


Then gaily move 
And seek your love, 
Give soft and cogent reasons, 
And you will find, 
Tho’ Cupid’s blind, 


These are his proper seasons, CIREX, 
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THE VILLAGE CHURCH, 
Sweet home of peace! the ling’ring day 
Still plays upon thy turrets grey ; 

But silent now the voice of prayer 
Which once uprose so sweetly there ; 

The cricket’s fitful ery alone 

is mingled with the low wind’s moan; 
Sadly they seem to wail the fate 

That left thy altars desolate. 


Sweet home of peace ! how oft I've stood 
Amid thy little solitude, 

A truant boy stolen forth to get 

The crane’s-bill and the violet,— 

And listened to the village hum 

Which on the quiet air woukl come, 
With the long echoing laugh and shout, 
Sent shrilly from the urchin rout. 


And at Autumn’s balmy eve, 
When the bright flowers begin to leave 
The faded grass and glorously 
The ha: vest moon went up the sky, 
From the far distant greenwood tree, 
. The kit's light notes of melody, 
Stole upward to the holy ground, 
As joyously the dance went round. 


Here, when the Sabbath day was done, 
And rudily the Summer sun 
Shone o’er the little vale bclow,— 
Uprose the hymn so sweet, so slow, 
"The traveller in the distant gien 
Paused on his way to catch again 
The ling’ring notes, till partiag day, 
Threw its cold shadows o’er his way. 
Those days have passed ; and mournfully 
The chilhng wind goes rustling by, 
But finds not there those beauteous flowers 
It sported with in happier hours ; 
And gentile forms who loved to gaze 
Upon their bloom in youthful days, 
Like them have passed away and died, 
And humbly here sleep side by side. 
U.S. Literary Gaxeite. 
—— 
LIFE AND DEATH. 
FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


O fear not thou to die! 
For rather fear to live, for Life 
Has thousand snares thy feet to try 
By peril, pain, and strife. 
Brief is the work of death ; 
But Life! the spirit shrinks to see 
How full ere Heaven recalls the breath, 
The cup of woe may be. 


O fear not thou to die! 
No more to suffer or to sin ; 
No snares without thy faith to try, 
No traitor heart within: 
tut fear, oh! rather fear 
The gay, the light, the changeful scene, 
The fluttering smiles that greet thee here, 
From Heaven thy heart that wean. 


Fear lest in evil hour, 
Thy pure and holy hope, o’ercome 
By clouds that in the horizon lour, 
Thy spirit feel that gloom 
Which over earth and heaven 
The cowering throes of fell despair ; 
And deems itself the unforgiven 
Predestined child of care. 


THE C 


ASKET. 
O fear not thou to die! 
To die, and be that blessed one, 
| Who, in the bright and beauteous sky, 
May feel his conflict done— 
Who feels that never more 
The tear of grief, or shame shall come 
For thousand wanderings from the Power 
Who loved, and call’d him home! 
casita 
FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
| WHY DO WE LOVE? 
} 
| 


I often think each tottering form 
That limps along in life’s decline, 

i Once bore a heart as young, as warm, 

! As fulj of idle thoughts as mine— 


Hi And each has had its dream of joy, 


His own unequatied pure romance, 


{| Commencing when the blushing boy 





First thrills at iovely woman’s glance. 


; And eaeh could tell his tale of youth, 
Would think its scene of love evince 
More passion, more unearthly truth, 

| ‘Than any tale, before or since. 


j Yes—they could tell of tender lays, 

At midnight penn’d in classic shades; 

—Of days more bright than modern days ; 
—Of maids more fair than living maids. 


Of whispers in a willing ear, 
Of kisses on a blushing cheek ; 
(—Each kiss—each whisper far too dear 
For modern lips to give or speak.) 


Of prospects too, untimely eross’d, 


Of Kindred spirits evry lost, 
And buds that blossom but to fade. 


Of beaming eves and tresses gray, 
— Elastic form, and noble brow; 

And charms—that all have pass’d away, 
And left them— What we see them now : 


} 

t 

} 

{ 
i] Of passions slighted or betrayed, 
| 

{ 

| 


| 
| 
{ 
' 
| And is it so?’—/Js human love 

| So very light and frail a thing ! 

And must youth’s brightest vision move 
| For ever on Vime’s restless wing? 
| 
! 
| 
\ 
' 
' 


Must all the eves that still are bright, 
And all the lips that talk of bliss, 

And all the forms so tair to night, 
Herealter—Ouly cone to this? 


| Then what are love’s best visions worth, 
If we atlength must lose them thus? 
If all we value most om earth 

Ere long must fade away from us? 


If that one being whom we take 
From all the world, and still recur 
To ail she said—and for her sake 
Feel far from joy—when far from her— 


If that one form which we adore 
From youth to age, in bliss or pain, 

Soon. withers—and 1s seen no more— 
Why do we love—if love be vain! 
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The following hitherto unpublished mnen|| Hat there was weeping far away, 
Messrs. Editors, written by a lady of Connecti-!| And gentle eyes, for him, ~ 
cut, having fallen into my hands, [I send them to) With watching many an anxious day, 
vou for insertion. Their beauty will arenes Grew sorrowful and dim. : 
them the commendation of taste and feeling. 

X. ¥. X. |! They little knew, who loved him so, 


ae 


fo Mrs. ————-$-——. written after passing a few hours 


with her previous to her return to Philadelphia. 


0 thou who like a gleam of light, 
Across my path so swiftly flew, 

I met thee, but to mark thy flight, 
And saw thee, but to say adieu, 


Like heaven’s bright bow, or glory’s dream, 
That shine, attract us, and are not; 

As quick thy flight, as bright thy beam, 
But not like those to be forgot. 


Though swift Oblivion’s waters roll, 

And few our interviews have been, 
Thy memory on my willing soul, 

Is ’grav’d by triendship’s diamond pen. 


The common sympathies that bind 

Young bearts, are broke by ev’ry blast 3 
But friendship, that is buiit on mind, 

Long as the mind endures shall last. 


{know thy generous bosom bears 
A heart as Jiberal as space ; 

And well such sparkiing thought declares 
The richness of its dwelling place. 


Yet go—where Penn’s proud city spreads 
Sublime, her white, commercial key, 

And Deiware’s foaming waves are led 
Along the noble Bay to sea. 


All that can captivate the heart, 
Or warm enlighten’d souls, is there; 
Wonders of nature—works of art, 
Demand thee to thy native air. 


Then go—perchance we meet no more 
In scenes of chequered joy and wo; 
fn paths as separate as betore, 
Our unconnected feet may go. 


But when IHleaven’s Angel from these shores 
Thy late-demanded soul shall bear ; 
Vil meet thee at the Eternal Doors, 
And be thy Sister Spirit there. EF. M. C, 
THE MURDERED TRAVELLER. 
BY BRYANT. 
When Spring to woods and wastes around, 
Brought bloom and joy again; 
The murdered traveller’s bones were found, 
tar down a narrow glen. 


The fragrant birch, above bim, hung 
Her tassels in the sky ; 

And many a vernal blossom sprung, 
And nodded, careless, by. 


The red bird warbled, as he wrought 
His hanging nest o’er head, 

And fearless near the fatal spot, 
ier young the partridge led 


| The fearful death he met, 
‘When shouting o’er the desert snow, 
Unarmed ancéhard beset. 


{ 
Nor how, when round the frosty pole 
The northern dawn was red, 
Phe mountain wolf and wild cat stole 
| ‘To vanquet on the dead. 





| Nor how, when strangers found his bones, 
Ihey dress’d the hasty bier, 


,|, And marked his grave with nameless stones, 


Unmoistened by a tear. 


> 


| ut long they looked, and feared, and wept, 


Within his distant home ; 

And dreamed, and started as they slept, 
For joy that he was come. 
,So long they looked—but never spied 

| His welcome step again, 
| Nor knew the fearful death he died 
, Far down the narrow glen. 


ae name 
ODE. 


{ 
'WRITTEN FOR AN ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH 
OF FRANKLIN, 


| 
Air—Anacreon in Heaven. 

)\On the mighty and fathomless ocean of Time, 
_When Coiumbia’s Genius her frail bark was guiding, 
|Uunurtured by knowledge in darkness sublime, 

| the shadows of ignorance round her were gliding ; 
Thro’ the gloom of the deep, did she sullenly creep, 
Ev'ry beacon of learning was cradled in sleep; 

,And her eye glanced abroad thro’ the Heavens afar, 
|For she sought for a guide in the bright Polar Star. 


1 
i 





;!And long did she rove in the regions of night, 

Thro’ whose sombre hues not a ray was descending, 
| Save when the faint glimmer of art’s metror light, 
}| With the mind’s intellectual darkness was blending; 
|| Vill the brightness of morn, on her pathway forlorn, 
| Broke forth to declare that our Franklin was born, 
| And streamed o’er the heights of Columbia afar, 
| Like the guide of the ocean, the bright Polar Star. 


' 

|| Then far thro’ the West did its brillianey spread, 

i} Like the break of Aurora’s first dawn on the mountain— 
|| When the rosy young goddess awakes from her bed, 

\' Aud throws her bright giance over forest and fountain ; 
Diffusing her giare, thro’ the mist of the air, 

iShe disperses the shadows that centinel there ; 

So the wisdom of Franklin extended afar, 

/Of Columbian science the bright Polar Star. 


'Then be it our pride in his footsteps to tread, 
\'fo follow his path our earnest endeavour, 

| hat what he bequeathed to a race that ts fled, 
| thro’ us may descend im succession forever ; 
|'That the halo of fame, that encircles his name, 
i As ages roll on, may redouble its flame, 

land shine thro’ the mist of oblivion afar, 

| Surpassing in glory the bright Polar Star. 


RAVENSWOOD. 
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SKETCH. 
‘Time was, when happy youth’s impassion’d glow 
Gave to her spirits all its witchery, 

A buoyant heart was hers ;—her dark eye then 
Was beaming brightly with the hopes that swell’d | 
Within her bosom—-and her stately form | 
Gave to her step its gracefal majesty. 

Beskle her sat the one whose heart and hand 
‘To her were given—-her fate with him to share 
She pledged--mid joy or sorrow. 


And time pass’d on—life was to them 
Thus bright and lovely—if around the rose 
‘That deek’d its path the thorn might there be found, 
Her step passed over it so /ight/ly that 
Its pressure could not wound her. 





The scene was changed:—for dark misfortune came 
To cloud with deep’ning gloom, those sunny beams 
That shone around them. Anna’s speaking eye 
Lost half its lustre—for the form she loved 
Was far away upon the foaming billow— 
Thought follow’d him.on ocean’s dark blue wave; 

And when the whistling winds around her blew 

A ruder gale, the stormy sea appear’d 

In many a troubled vision;—if were heard 

The thunder’s deep-toned voice, and: lightning’s flash 
Came mid surrounding shades, her heart was still 

With him away whose home was on the deep; 

And then perchance the billow as it roli’d 

Aloft, was darkly elosing o’er bis form, 

Thus to entomb her hopes and wishes in a watery grave— 
These were her cares in many a niusing hour; 

(And yet, methinks, in visions such as these, 

‘There was a charm the young enthusiast loves, 

When with romantic thought the bosom swells.) 

Again the scene was changed—beside the couch 

Of sickness and of suffering she was seen 

Gazing on him who soon, alas! must leave her. 
And dest thou ask what is the thought that now 
Presses upon her spirits? None but those 

WWhe mourn such ills can tell thee ;—And he died! 
“The grave closed over him,” and she is left 
To sigh in mournful memory o’er the past. | 

Days, weeks and months, have gone—yet she is not 

The Anna that was known in happier days; 

But if in social scene the smile is found 

Upon her features, when each face around 

Speaks but of joy and hope. the fene/y hour will tell 
You other tales;—Ye who have counted o’er 

Thro’ tedious night, the moments as they fly; 

Ye who in feverish dreams have lived again 

O’er sorrows gone—who carry ’mid the scenes 

Of mirth, a heart but i/l at ease—tis ye alone 

Can know of grief like hers—upon her Lrow 
Their trace is left—Tho’ slight the furrows there, 
They tell of suffering—for cares, not time, 
Moments, not years, have left their impress there ! 

Yet hers is not the spirit’s dark despondence, 

For “to guilt alone belongs” the fiend despair. 

Princeton, August 18, 1826, SYLVIA. 

~ 
PITY. 
How lovely in the arch of heaven 
Appears yon sinking orb of light, 
As darting through the clouds of even, | 








It gilds the rising shades of night ! 
Yet brighter, fairer; shines the tear 
That trickles o’er misfortune’s bier. 


Sweet is the murmur of the gale {| 
That whispers through the summer’s)| 


grove, | 

Soft is the tone of friendship’s tale, i 
And softer still the voice of love ; i! 
Yet softer are the tears that flow, \! 
‘lo mourn—to soothe another’s we! ‘i 


Richer than richest diadem 

That glitters on the monarch’s brow ; 
Purer than oceans purest gem, 

Or all that wealth or art can show— 
The drop that swells in Pity’s eye, 
The tear of sensibility. 


Is there a spark in earthly mould, 
Fraught with one ray of heavenly fire 
Does man one trait of virtue hold, 
That even angels might admire ? 
That spark is pity’s radiant glow ; 
That trait the tear for others’ woe! 


Let false philosophy deny 

The noblest feelings of the mind ; 
Let wretched sophist madly try 

To prove a pleasure more refin’d— 
They only try in vain to steal 
The tenderness they cannot feel! 


To sink in nature’s last decay 
Without a friend to mourn the fall— 
To mark its members die away, 
Deplord by none—unwept by all— 
This—this is sorrow’s deadhiest curse, 
Nor earth nor hell can form a worse ! 


Take wealth—I know its paltry worth; 
Take honor—it will pass away ; 

Take power—TI scorn the bounded earth ; 
Take earth—its trappings soon decay ; 

jut spare me, grant me Pity’s tear, 

To soothe my woe—and mourn my bier! 


I 
ON THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR GILMER, 
Of the University of Virginia. 


“ Feriunt summos, fulgura montes”’—/or. 


I’ve seen the morning star arise, 

And fret with glory all the skies, 

So luminous and bright; 

I’ve seen it pale in evening’s hour, 
Glimmering, and flickering in the power 
Of dull lethargic night. 


I've seen the lightning’s wildest mood, 
Cleave through the storm a firey flood, 
With quick and radiant glare 5 

I’ve seen it leave its pride of place, 
Descend with bright and rapid race, 
The rod of Franklin’s care. 


I've heard old Mohawk’s foaming roar, 
In furious madness thundering pour, 
Its deep and awful tide; 

I’ve seen a pale and funeral cloud, 
Hang o'er its stream a ghastly shroud 
Of darkness, dank and wide. 


I’ve seen of health, the laughing eye, 
Death's cold and clammy hand defy, 
And quick to pleasure flee; 

I’ve seen consamption’s pallid form, 
The spectre in the troubled storm, 
On death’s tempestuous sea. 


I’ve seen ambition’s delphie fire, 
With circean art the soul inspire, 

In conscious merit brave; 

I’ve seen a Gilmer’s wasted frame, 
The trembling beat of life proclaum, 


‘Lo sturdy death a slave, ANNEUS, 
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THE DEATH OF MONTGOMERY. | ABNER—a TALE. 
ee ew the blast from northern seas , 
Keen pice “er ap le wi ’ \Yon aged man whose time-worn locks command 
And em  Pesderobics wank yan. a Respect and veneration, once he smil'd 
The thicken d sleet athwart the breeze In ealm felicity—from pity’s hand 
Fell round in harden’d hail. | Relief he did not crave—an only child 


, With filial love and sacred virtue bland, 
: , e | His pillow smooth’d; and with her song so wild, 
1 he eye no resting piace could find, 'Yet tender, jull’d him to repose 
Whereon to seek repose ; ‘ ‘Like infant slumber, and relev’d his woes. 
No trace of spring was left behind, | 
But winter sternly rose. 
;That child! oh! she was beautiful and fair 
n < As the wild lily, that luxuriant grows 
With valour armed, the steady troop, jIn the green vale, fann’d by the same pure air 
In garments thickly clad, In which she breath’d—and like the summer rose, 


Conceal’d their woes, nor dar’d to droop, Was the fresh bloom of health, that mingled where 
Tho’ dangers round array’d. | Love, on her cheek, in smiles might court repose. 


/Her heart was innocence, and Abner smii'd, 
; |As well he might, in pride of such a child. 
Onward they moved with footsteps firm, 
To victory or Death ; 
Above them lour’d the threat’ning storm, |, 
And danger lurk’d beneath. 1 

' 

{ 





| She was belov’d by all—her father’s cot 

Was the abode of innocence; and spring 
'Seem’d ever smiling in that lovely spot: 
; - : : | There Lilla, at eve’s purple hour would sing 
Foremost in all, save guilty flight, 1) Het mountain notes, while over lake and grot 

Their chieftain led the way ; | Soft-stealing night, her star gem’d robe would fling. 
A host himself, when in the fight, 7 was contentinent’s temple, where it seem’d 
{ 
' 
' 
| 


Engaged in martial fray. With spring the mingled smiles of health eer beam’d 


Sinan cannons 


But see the cannon strew his path, | She was the joy of life, and when the dawn : 
Pointing with deadly aim, eae in eo east, — ee ray vie 
Their threat’ning mouths in venveful wrath | ith t 10Se@ the young ey were) quick to the dawn — 

“%, > ’ }} Uniting with the lark’s her sang. the maid would hié 
And only wait the flame. |, With steps elastic, like the mountain fawn, 
And gather flow’rets, which with sparkling eye, 


Armed with the monster’s dar bs Presenting to her parent, she would say, zs 
‘ art, @ ball “For these thy kiss and blessing will repay.’ 


Flies o’er the sullen gloom ; | 

To him, it brings a fatal call, t} 
J ti 

A summons from the tomb. || But Abner is alone! the smiles have fled 

That once so gaily beam’d upon his brow, 
He fell, enshrined in honour’s bed, jAnd Lilla’s song is hush’d, her flow’rs are dead— 

A great and mighty wreck ; | Where are the smiles of health and beauty now | 
A gall: ager gees h has fle 3 \Cheerless the vale, where joy and heaith were led 
‘A gallant spirit earth has Hed, | By mild contentment ence—and mark ye how 
Betore thy walls, Quebec. ‘The old man gazes, silently, alone 
{On that green sod, mark’d by au humble stone? 


a ee ote em 


He fell, perhaps in conquest’s arm ; t 
Tho’ by that glorious death, |He often gazes there—beneath it sleeps 
The laurel wrested from his form, | The darling of his age; ‘tis Lilla’s grave : 
r . . . { y 
Wove for his foe a wreath. )Dost marvel now why poor old Abner weeps, 


| And oft from pity doth assistance crave? 
en : gOEPR.. i ‘By yonder mound be mournful vigils keeps, 
Peace, Warrior, to the lowly spot | ‘And ask the power that existence gave, 
Where came thy final doom, 'fhat death might soon yield to his bitter griet 
Where now thy mould’ring ashes rot \A kind repose—a sure and quick relief. 
Within their silent tomb. 


i 
oN 
ii 


, “1 ehe : “i iConsumption kill’d the rose that bloom’d so fair 

Eadhsingt within the grateful hearts On Lilla’s cheek, and like the lily pale, 

,, Jt those thou sought to free, {Which blooms in beauty in the morning air, 

Vhy memory there, a glow imparts She bloom’d, and wither’d with the evening gale; 
Of gratitude to thee. j}And he who thorght a daughter’s tender care 


t . . * 
Pa s Would watch Aiy dying, e’en relates the tale; 
ORASMYN. Phat he had closed his darling Lilla’s eyes, _ 
|Received her parting kiss, and heard her parting sighs 
ee 7 


THE MARINER’S PRAYER, 
©, thou who dost the raging seas controul, 
Wilt thou protect our barque from rock and shoal 
And watt us safely o’er the troubled deep, 
hou, who can make the rolling billows sleep ? 


Farewell, old man! ere long by thy fair child 

Wilt thou be laid; lovely will be thy cot, ? 
Where once with thee thy well lov’d daughter smial’d, 

And reign’d the queen of that romantic spot; 
Flowers with her have died, and all seems wild, 

Yet never will the valley be forgot; 

Tord of the Ocean, hear the seaman’s prayer;] For passing strangers oft will pause and weep, 
rt guide us safely through the ocean, drear ; Where goud old Abner and bis Lilla sleep. 
vay We our destined port in safet in sp 
And still in neativeds to God ea : C.Dy A SELIM 
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THE BATTLE OF MUTA. i 
‘* In the first battle of the troops of Mahommed i 


against the Greeks, in the seventh century, three 
renowned leaders claimed the post of honour. 
They wereall slain in the engagement.” 


| 

* Who leads the van?” The words scarce spoke, | 

Young Giaffer in the circle sprang— 
Sudden as lightning rends the oak, 

Back fell the tribes with iron clang; 

** Who leads the van while I am here, 

Lord of the Prophet’s sacred spear ?” 


«Who leads the van?” Abdallah rush’d 
Fall speed among the warrior crowd ; 

His cheek with haughty courage flush’d, 
His eye the star beneath its cloud, 


Night came with stars :—across his soul 
There swept a sudden change, 
E’en at the pilgrim’s mighty goal 
A shadow dark and strange 
Breathed from him the thought, so swift to fall 
O’er triumph’s hour—and this is all? 


No more than this! —what seem'‘d it now 
First by that spring to stand ? 

A thousand streams of lovelier flow 
Bathed his own mountain land! 

Whence far o’er waste.and ocean track, 

Their mild sweet voices called bim back. 


They called him back to many a glade, 
His childhood’s haunt or play, 

Where brightly through the beechen shade 
Their waters glanced away ; 

They called him with their sounding waves, 

Back to his father’s hiils and graves. 








** Behold the talisman of war”— 
Out blazed the Prophet’s scimetar. 


*¢ Who leads the van?” With spring and yell 
Fierce as the tiger’s on the fold, 

Came giant Zeid. War’s mightiest spell 
Above his emerald turban roll’d; 

There, sweeping like a fiery zone, 

Mahommed’s jewell’d banner shone! 


Spear, mace and falchion rais’d for blood, 
In hands that gave no second wound— 
In ire the towering rivals stood ! 
At once was heard a trumpet sound, 
And wrapped the tribes in death-like gloom, 
Then spoke the voices from the tomb! 


Sad wild and deep, the voice thus spoke— 
* Chieftains ye all shall lead the van! 
Before to morrow’s dawn has broke, 
Ye shall be more and less than man, 
Your glorious gore this sand must dye; 
Your spirits flash in yonder sky.” 


They sprang to horse—the Grecian host 
Were plough’d like waves beneath the keel, 

Like wrecks upon the shore were lost— 
Where flung like dust from hoof to keel, 

But sorrow clouds the Moslem brow, 

Lights of the battle! ye are low. 


————< 


THE TRAVELLER 
AT THE SOURCE OF THE NILF. 


BY MRS, HEMANS. 


In sunset’s light o’er Afric throwa, 
A wanderer proudly stood 

Beside the well-spring deep and lone, 
Of Egypt’s awful flood ; 

The cradle of that mighty birth, 

So long a hidden thing to earth ! 


He heard its life’s first murmuring sound, 
A low mysterious tone ; 
A music sought, but mever found, 
By kings and warriors gone ; 
He listened—and his heart beat high 
"Vhat was the song of victory? 


The rapture of a conqueror’s mood 
Rush’d burning through his frame,— 
‘The depth of that green solitude, 
Its torrents could not tame; 
Though stillness lay, with eve’s last smile 
Round thoce far fountains of the Nile. 


eee tae ae tate tL tt ER AC AC 


But darkly mingling with the thought 
Of each familiar scene, 
Rose up a fearful vision, fraught 
With all that lay between; 
The Arab’s lance, the desert’s gloom, 
The whirling sands, the red simoom! _ 


Where was the glow of power and pride ? 
} The spirit born to roam? 
His altered heart within him died 
With yearning for his home! 
All vainly struggling to repress 
That gush of painful tenderness. 


He wept—the stars of Afric’s heaven 
Behold his bursting tears, 

E’en on that spot where fate had given 
The meed of toiling years ! 

—Oh happiness! how far we flee 

Thine own sweet paths in search of thee! 


a 








SOLUTIONS TO No. 9. 
OF THE ENIGMAS, 
. Per i-tent. 
. Genius. 
. Flour—Flower—Flowery. 
. A kiss. 
. Or-i-gin. 
. Bal-ti-more, 
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ENIGMA. 

{ am an attribute of the most high, of virtu 
and truth, 

’m pleasing in age, and I’m lovely in youth; 

Deprived of a letter, I give an employment, 

In which many pay dear for a trivial enjo} 


meut ; 

Deprived of one more, I have nought of my 
selt, 

Yet give thousands to many who idolize pet. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. A man’s name, a zigzag letter, three 
quarters of to inter, and one third of a spit 
tuous liquor, shews the name of a city © 
Russia. 
| 2. Why is it dangerous to admit 2 butche: 
‘into a cutler’s shop cr 
} 3. Why does modesty resemble a Miss |" 
her teens? 
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